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“PRINTERS’ CIRCULAR” 


FURNISHING WAREHOUSE, 


FOR THE SALE OF 


COUNTRY, DRUM-CYLINDER, JOB, & HAND PRESSES. 


GEO. MATHERS’ SONS, & H. D. WADE’S 
Black & Colored Inks. 


CHAS. E. JOHNSON’S 


Books, Job & News Inikss, 
er Ten per cent. Discount, for Cash,on Inks. <9 


BRANCH OFFICE 
DEGENER & WEILER’S “LIBERTY ” JOB PRESSES. 


GEORGE MEIER & CO.’S 


BRONZES, FLORENCE LEAF, BROCADE, 


AND 


LINING BRONZE, 


At Very Low Prices. 





CONSTANTLY ON HAND, 


NEW WOOD TYPE, 


Cabinets, Cases, Stands, 
Brass and Wood Galleys, 
Leads and Metal Furniture, 
Brass Rule, Lead Cutters, 
Furniture, Quoins, Sticks, 
Lye Brushes, Mallets, &ec. 
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R. S. MENAMIN, 
AGENT FOR 
R. HOE & CO..S PRESSES AND MACHINERY. 
©. POTTER Jr., & CO.’S JOB AND “COUNTRY” PRESSES. 
COTTRELL & BABCOCK’S JOB AND “COUNTRY” PRESSES. 
DEGENER & WEILER’S “LIBERTY” JOB PRESSES. 
A. & B. NEWBURY’S PRINTING MACHINERY. 
W. 0. HICKOK & SON’SSTANDING PRESSES AND MACHINERY, 








NEW AND SECOND-HAND 
Power and Hand Presses, Type, etc., 


BOUGHT, SOLD, AND EXCHANGED. 
t®™ Parties desiring to sell or purchase SECOND-HAND PRINT- 
ING MATERIAL will find it to their advantage to address 
RS. MENAMIN, 
No. 515 Minor Street, 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


BARGAIN COLUMN 


oF 


Printing Material, 


FOR SALE BY 
R. S. MENAMIN, 


515 MINOR STREET, PHILADELPHIA. 


GERMAN TYPE FOR SALE. 


We have now on hand, and for sale, several fonts of German type 
(Johnson's). They are in excellent condition, having been used but 
little. Also, several fonts of German Job Type. The following are 


specimens of some of the fonts: 


LONG PRIMER. 
_ Co Printers.— For Sale—About 242 pounds of Ger 
man Yong Primer Type, (Gohnson’s), at a bargain. 
Also, the same amount of Brevier. Apply to R. S. 
Menamin, 515 Minor St., Phila. 


BOURGEOIS. 
To Printers.— For Sale—About 326 ponnds of German 
Bourgeois Type (Jobnson’s), at a bargain. Apply to RM, 
S. Menamin, 515 Minor Street, Philadelphia. 


To Printers.— For Sale—109 pounds of German Bour 
geois Type (Johnson's) at a bargain. Apply to RM. S. 
Menamin, 515 Minor Street, Philavelphia. 


BREVIER. 

To Printers.—For Gale—About 162 pounds of German 
Brevier Type, (Johnson's) at a bargain, Also, about the 
game amount of Long Primer. Apply to M. GS. Menamin, 
515 Minor St., Philadelphia. 


MINION. 

Io Printer3.—For Sale—About 58 pounds of German Minion 
Type (Johnson's) at a bargain. Also, about the same amount of 
Nonpareil. Apply to R. S. Menamin, 515 Minor Street, Phila 
Delpbia. 

NONPAREIL. 


To Printers.—For Sale—113 ponnds of German Nonpareil Tope (Gobnson's) 
ata bargain. Wpyly to R. S. Menamin, 515 Minor Street, Philadelphia. 


Second-hand Body Type. 

SEARL.—ONE HUNDRED AND SIXTY POUNDS OF PEARL, 
f with Italic; mostly tabular matter; in good order. 
Ne oe HUNDRED AND EIGHTY POUNDS OF 
Bs Nonpareil, with italic; used only three months, on a weekly 
newspaper; as good as new. 

\ “INION.—TWO HUNDRED AND TEN POUNDS OF MINION, 
F with italic; bought at the same time as the above Nonpareil, and 
also as good as new. 

- ONG PRIMER.—FOUR HUNDRED POUNDS OF LONG 

_d Primer, suitable for a newspaper, being in fair condition. 
NMALL PICA.—ONE HUNDRED AND TWELVE POUNDS OF 
Ss Johnson's Small Pica, No. 8, used only for stereotyping; in very 
good order. 

ICA.—EIGHTY POUNDS OF PICA; IN VERY GOOD CON 
dition. 
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R. S. MENAMIN, Editor. 


VOL. V. 
TO SUBSCRIBERS AND ADVERTISERS. 
The Printers’ Crrcu.ar will be issued Monthly, at $1.00 per annum, 
invariably in advance, or ten cents per number. 
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LITERATURE FOR CHILDREN. 


BY JESSIE E. RINGWALT. 


Before the child has conquered that terrible first step, | 


the alphabet, his literary needs are already clamorous. He 
is loud in his demand for a book—a book of his own; and 
this has been supplied to him in the matchless melodies of 
‘* Mother Goose.” 

The child is already a student; in the space of a year or 
two he will acquire a language; and what older scholar 
can boast of more rapid attainments? The reiterations, the 
jingle, the nonsense, if you will, of Mother Goose, exactly 
answer his requirements; and an intelligent child is as 
much annoyed by alterations and emendations, as a Greek 
scholar can be over the variations of his original texts. 
Modern bookmaking has daringly intruded into this sacred 
The 


domain, only to experience ignominious defeat. 


Melodies cannot be improved; either the happy touch of 


genius, or the slow work of generations, has rounded each 
couplet into absolute perfection, and all attempts to intrude 
sense into the measure are received with disdain. 


‘““FREE AND UNSHACKLED.” 


MARCH, 1870. 


The adventure of the dish and the spoon must be left | 


untouched: the little dog always will laugh at their elope- 
ment, and the child sees the same fun in it. The sheep 
refuses to give his third bag of wool to the little boy that 


cries in the lane, inculeating thereby a very broad and dis- 


tinct moral; but no advantage must be taken of this one | 
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$1.00 per Aunum. 


NO. 1. 


| protest; but as the children are not the purchasers, they 
| can only show, by unerring signs, that they prefer the 
simple, old copy, with its deliciously defective wood-cuts, 
that may be taken to bed closely hugged in the arms of 


the happy owner, to the ornate edition with handsome 
| binding, which must be treated as an ornamental super- 


fluity rather than as a useful possession. 
Mother Goose in rhyme is superseded in due time by 


Mother Goose in prose; and with this grand old book 


juvenile literature emerges, like all others, from the twilight 
time of pre-historic song into the period of authentic narra- 
tive. The first dawning of the new class of literature is to 
be found in the novels of the Countess D’ Aulnoy, where, in 
the midst of interminable adventures and sentimental plati- 
tudes, heroes and heroines composedly stop at most im- 
These 


mere episodes, extracted from the mass of sentimental non- 


probable times and seasons to tell “fairy stories.” 


sense, became the book upon which the fame of the author 
rests, and the ‘* Contes des Fées’’ made the first contribu- 
tion to children’s literature. 

At about the same time the learned Charles Perrault, the 
friend of Colbert, and the student to zeal and 
knowledge France is mainly indebted for her Academies of 
Inscriptions, Painting and Sculpture, officially opened the 
new era by publishing, in 1697, ‘Contes de ma Meére 
POye.” 
treasures of the nursery under the names of “ Blue Beard,” 
“The Sleeping Beauty,” ‘‘The Fairies,” known generally 
as ‘Pearls and Diamonds; ‘ Puss in Boots,” ‘ Cinde- 
rella,”’ “‘ Riquet with the Tuft,” “Tom Thumb,” and ** The 
Ass’s Skin.”’ 

The “Contes” of Perrault, of the 
Countess D’ Aulnoy, were popular legends or nursery tales, 


whose 


These tales are now cherished among the chief 


, well as those 


as 


| merely related with more or less simplicity and fidelity to 


sermon: crying is a mistake, the child agrees with the | 


sheep, and permits the application, but he will endure no 
more preaching from less competent sources. Bookmakers 


may alter the pictures, yet even on this point there is a 


the originals. They do not appear to have attracted much 
attention at the time of their publication; but a few years 
afterwards, in 1704, Galland, a distinguished traveller and 
orientalist, who was also befriended by Colbert, published 
his ‘Contes Arabes.” This book immediately excited 
much interest, and awakened the French public to the 
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value of the home products of D’Aulnoy and Perrault, and 
was the precursor of an immense number of works on the 
fairy lore of many countries. 

The ‘Contes Arabes” were at first accepted as the work 
of Galland; but this he publicly denied, explaining that the 
Arabisn Tales had been translated by him from an Arabic 
manuscript which he had obtained in Syria, and that he 
had afterwards learned that his publication was only the 
first of the thirty-six parts of the Arabic original, known in 
Asia under the title of ‘‘The One Thousand and One 
Nights.” The translator demanded public attention for his 
book, especially on account of the accurate portrayal of 
manners and customs, and the delineations of the numerous 
races, peoples, and classes of Asia. 

It was under the impulse of this enthusiastic admiration 
of Galland, who was much distinguished for his learning, 
that the reading public of France became acquainted with 
the value of the oriental recitals, which have given to 
generations of children the treasured adventures of Sinbad 
and Aladdin, with all that wondrous pageant that glorifies 
the 

Golden prime of good Haroun Al Raschid 

The stories of D’Aulnoy and Perrault were soon trans 
lated in England, and were there welcomed most heartily 
as a revival of almost forgotten legends, fast fading from 
the memories of the people. Translations, adaptations, 
yariations, and imitations of these tales became exceedingly 
popular; and among the hack-writers and’ poor scholars 
employed upon this work was Oliver Goldsmith, in those 
out-of-elbow years when he was struggling upward through 
proof reading for Samuel Richardson, and odd literary jobs 
of various kinds; the sweet little story of ‘Goody Two 
Shoes” being his own original contribution to the new 
school. 

Through sad vicissitudes, this branch of childish learn- 
ing has steadily held its station, secure in its claim on the 
childish heart. Moralized, modernized, modified, muti- 
lated, the stories have flourished in every shape and in 
every soil. With the beautiful garb of their youthful sim- 
plicity ‘all tattered and torn,” they lived on despite all 
efforts of generations of iconoclastic Gradgrinds, until 


modern philology came to the rescue, and the erudition of 


the Brothers Grimm and their co-laborers reinstated, in its 
primitive purity, the work of the learned Perrault, and 
Mother Goose, after more than a century of sorrow, was 
recrowned in new glory. 

Erudite scholars, seeking grammar in German forests and 
Norwegian fastnesses, burdened with the oppressive weight 
of ‘‘ Indo-germanism,”’ have found Mother Goose in all her 
primitive power; and the northern Cinderella, with her 
brother-spirits—the clever Boots and the indomitable Jack 
—possess a vigor, and hearty, healthy humor which had 
been lost in their wanderings through southern latitudes. 
The stories, in their new shapes, as they come from Ger- 
many and Scandinavia, have a fresher vitality, while 


CIRCULAR. 
scholarly devotion to linguistic accuracy preserves all the 
charm of their native simplicity. 

This is the genuine juvenile literature, dear to every 
childish heart, and to simple hearts of every age and coun- 
try—the spontaneous legend that grows about the fire in 
the fisherman’s hut, or in the woodman’s cabin—born of 
man’s warfare over external nature, as well as of his dim, 
struggling recognition of his own inner powers. It is the 
literature in which he represents the torrent and the 
tempest as gigantic enemies to be conquered; in which 
sullen trolls withhold from his search the precious metals 
hidden in their caverns; and in which truth, honesty, 
generosity, and courage win the assistance of the beneficent 
powers and overcome the resistance of the evil. This learn- 
ing of the unlearned is found alike in the snows of Iceland 
and under the sun of Italy; with the Indians “f the Deccan 
or of the Dacotas; and holds undisputed sway over the 
simple realm of the nursery, where youthful minds recog- 
nize and accept the legends of the youthful races. 

But this lore has a rival, which, instead of being a co- 
laborer, has been too often erected into an antagonist. 
This is the literature which, with intention and design, en- 
deavors to inculeate the same moral and practical lessons 
taught unintentionally by the legend—the school of modern, 
didactic juvenile literature. 

Severe discipline and study had often been meted out to 
the young; parents occasionally, like the elder Pitt, had 
trained a son with the distinct purpose of fitting him fora 
chosen pursuit or position ; but it was the work of Rousseau 
to become the prime agent in starting that modern growth 
of educational “ systems,” which have taken such firm root 
in Germany and England. 

That most non-Irish of Irishmen—Richard Lovell Edge- 
worth—was one of the earliest victims of this didactic 
spirit, which has had such strange and varied results. He 
seems to have held a singularly prosaic and, at the same 
time, superficial view of life. Imagination and fancy were 
disregarded with a persistency almost incredible in the 
father of twenty children; and it can be readily believed 
that the son, who was educated upon the pattern laid down 
in the books, had to be prudently ignofed in after years, 
and was permitted to sink into oblivion; while Maria, who 
adorned her father’s theory with the graces of her humor 
and fancy, became his triumph, fortunate mainly in that 
she differed from the prescribed model, and was like her 
own heroine, 

Her native sense improved by reading; 
Her native sweetness by good breeding. 

Among the earliest of the ‘‘ useful”? school stands Mrs. 
Trimmer, who, in her own experience, well represented the 
progress of the times; for, when fourteen years of age, she 
carried ‘‘ Paradise Lost’’ in her pocket, as the chosen and 
only solace for the cravings of her youthful imagination, and 
received ‘‘The Rambler” as a proof of Dr. Johnson’s 
majestic approval ; while in her maturity, among heavier 
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works now forgotten, she wrote the delightful ‘* History of 
the Robins,” 
and has, by its touching, simple pathos, saved many a nest 
from robbery. 

One of the most aggravated and aggravating specimens 
of the didactic class is ‘‘ Sandford and Merton,’ where the 


ever present motive of the book destroys the effect even of | 


the casual touches of nature that are permitted to intrude 
into the cumbrous machinery of incessant instruction. 
Much more sprightly in style and agreeable in story, 
although an offspring of the same educational impulse, is 
“The Swiss Family Robinson,” by Kampe, whose fancied 
travels must have done muh to impel his pupil, the great 
Humboldt, to traverse the boundless ‘* Cosmos.” 

headed a prolific 
branch of this order of literature, in which children are 
taken out for walks, that turn into lectures upon botany, 
geology, or astronomy, and are 


The famous “ Evenings at Home” 


entrapped into lessons 
upon geography by means of a game of ball. The prin- 
cipal objection to these multitudinous treatises is that 
they require an unusual mastership of the subject treated, 
and consequently the science is frequently spoiled as well 
as the story; such simple presentments being really the 
last triumph of the savant, instead of the crude, first efforts 
of the scientific smatterer. 

The demand for these works has been immense, and is 
still increasing, under the prevalent opinion that such dis- 
guises are necessary to win children to study; and the 
helpless young creatures are suffocated in moralized story- 
books on the same principle that they are drugged with 
medicated candy. 

Christmas brings its books, not singly, but in “series ;” 
and, like the sugar-plums, they come in boxes, with the 
No 
time is given for mental digestion ; the child is hardly per- 
mitted to think, feel, or see for himself; the labor is all 
performed already, and he is wooed to the book by its illus- 
trations, and taught to skip rather than to read by the mul- 
tiplicity of objects huddled upon his attention, until his 


natural result of dyspepsia, for mind as well as body. 


natural powers of memory and observation are really de- 
stroyed by the ill-chosen means used to educate them. 

The thought of the philosopher, the delicate fancy of the 
poet, and the genius of the artist, can find no nobler work 
than the service of the children, who have the future of the 
world in their hands; but it is a matter of much moment 
whether their labors are judiciously directed ; and the whole 
public is interested in the question whether this ever-in- 
creasing supply of literature is wholesome, or suited to the 
minds for which it is so laboriously prepared. 

Tested by experience, even the most renowned of modern 
Hans An- 
dersen is a true poet, and his “* Ugly Duck” is an exquisite 
poem, but entirely. unsuited to “infant minds.’”’ To the 
mature reader, it is a gem of fancy and philosophy ; but the 
child would be a mental and moral monstrosity who could 


story-tellers fails of reaching his avowed aim. 


which even now stirs the sympathy of children, | 
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apprehend its real beauty, while the allegory is too complex 
An- 
dersen has found a world of readers, but it is not among 


in detail to permit it to be enjoyed simply as a story. 
the young ; the army is recruited from the ranks of grown- 
up children; and what a terrible infant it would be who 
could sympathize in Kingsley’s assault on German meta- 
physics, which so injures his charming creation of “The 
Water Babies.” 

The child’s book is not easily written, and it is found in 
the most unexpected places. ‘ Gulliver’’ was intended as 
a bitter political lampoon; yet it has become a favorite 
nursery tale, as one of the most wonderful structures of 
imagination, and as such contributes to foster the inventive 
genius of generations of mankind. sop, the condensed 
wisdom of ages of experience, clothed in the happiest of 
epigrammatic wit, ranks among the treasures of childhood at 
so early an age, that the fables are greedily devoured in the 
monosyllabic stage of studentship. Who would expect the 
ponderous allegory of “‘ Pilgrim’s Progress” to find youthful 
readers? Yet what is more popular, unless it be that most 
true of all historic fictions, ‘‘ Robinson Crusoe” ? 

The old artists, to whom alf subsequent ages bow in 
reverence, sought to portray primitive truths, and the sim- 
plicity of their execution left the thought open to the dis- 
cernment of every beholder ; they painted charity, holiness, 
and devotion, without concealing them by ornament or 
distracting the attention by detail. The mind of childhood 
requires the same treatment, and demands that feeling, 
thought, and principle be boldly and clearly represented, 
while the tawdry trappings of sentimentalism and the frip- 
pery of ornamentation are avoided. 

Childhood seeks the absolute truth, and it is found in the 
primitive legend, the ancient fairy tale, or the old fable, in a 
more complete and truly artistic form than in any would- 
be-simple exposition and elaboration upon the theme; and, 
therefore, sop in his antique simplicity, with the most 


meagre of old-fashioned wood-cuts, supplies the needs of 


the imagination, which is developed before the artistic 
faculties add their troublesome criticism. 

Acutely sensitive to all which really affects their imagi- 
nation or touches their feelings, children often delight in 
the old savage legends, whose bloody horrors make the 
mature reader shudder; but it should be remembered that 
the infants of this peaceful age have never seen delinquents 
torn by wild horses or burned at the stake, and simply 
regard the being devoured by a wolf as “a bad end,” with- 
out appreciating the situation, any more than they under- 
stand the accepted “good” ending of being married and 
living happily ever after. 

The sentimental stories of the present day seem to be 
adapted rather for feeble-minded youth 
childhood ; a healthy, intelligent child does not care a fig 
for sensibilities, and considers “ loye”’ 


than vigorous 
as a mere trouble- 
some intrusion into the tissue of adventures. The hero and 
heroine are married only because the mature author has 
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considered that to be the most convenient method of con- 
cluding his story, not on account of any demand from his 
readers for such a termination. The fashion in which even 
the youngest heroines now find elderly admirers, and are 
finally married in a “sequel,” is a most glaring error, and 
is carried to such an alarming extent, that if ‘‘ Robinson 
Crusoe” were to be rewritten, Man Friday would surely 
become a nice young lady, who would be married to Crusoe 
by the chaplain of the next ship. 

Clearness, precision, and harmony of parts are the quali- 


ties most required ; and they are recognized and appreciated | 


by the very youngest. A story with an over-apparent 
moral, or a moral that perhaps misses its aim—as weak 
morals are apt to do—and carries havoc among friends 
instead of foes, meets with due disdain. 

It is a fatal error to endeavor to write down to a child’s 

comprehension—and when such a thought has entered the 
author’s mind, failure is a certain consequence. 
an only be reached by taking a simple topic, lofty in its 
perfect simplicity, and treating it worthily with the special 
care that the subject has been thoroughly mastered and 
completely grasped by the author. The multitudinous 
volumes of science-made-easy have foundered upon this 
rock, for it is only a master who can be simple and clear. 
Superficial knowledge fails utterly in such an undertaking ; 
verbosity may deceive older intellects that have weakened 
their own energy in wordy feebleness, but children demand 
the fundamental fact, with—no nonsense about it. A his- 
tory well told is equally interesting whether it be about 
Jack the Giant-Killer or Napoleon the Great, the fact of its 
being a reality, of mind or matter, being of minor impor- 
tance. 


Success 


=o, 
(Communication. ] 
FEATS OF TYPE-SETTING. 
To the Editor of the Printers’ Circular : 

Sm :—The feat of Mr. George Ahrensberg, now going the 
rounds of the papers, who set 2,064 ems Minion, on the 
New York 7imes, in one hour, reminds me of a record I 
have kept during several years of newspaper statements of 
similar performances. There is a long list of compositors 
who would set 2,000 ems an hour, as they claimed, and 
their friends have asserted. Rapid compositors for an hour, 
however, do not always possess endurance. Yet there are 
not wanted instances of extraordinary endurance combined 
with great speed. For instance, in 1845, Mr. John J. 
Hand, deputy foreman of the American Republican, of New 
York, undertook, upon a wager, to set up 32,000 ems of 
solid Minion in twenty-four hours. He failed by 32 ems 
only. 
New York Ledger—was employed on the American Repub- 
lican also, and is said to have set up 25,500 ems in twenty 
hours and twenty-eight minutes, without a moment’s rest. 
Mr. George Dawson, now one of the proprietors of the 
Albany Hvening Journal, was reported in the Rochester 











Mr. Robert Bonner—now the mighty man of the | 


papers, where he was an apprentice, to have set up 27,000 
ems of solid Brevier inten hours. This being so incredible 
a performance—although published in the newspaper—I 
inquired of Mr. Dawson (begging pardon of the news- 
papers that published it), who asserts that it was an honest 
22,022 ems, done in a day of something more than ten 
hours ; he thinks thirteen hours. As Mr. Dawson has been 
ever since—probably about forty years—employed upon 
newspapers as compositor, foreman, editor and proprietor, 
his assertion cannot be gainsayed. Mr. Henry Keeling, of 
Utica, N. Y., is said to have set up, distributed, and cor- 
rected, in six days of ten hours each, 100,950ems. Mr. Wm. 
Mink, working upon the Hagle, at Pittsfield, Mass., in 1858, 
set 10,046 ems in four hours and forty-five minutes, solid 
Minion. A race between two compositors—-A. J. Kenny, 
of the City Press, at lowa City, and O. B. Bell, of the Non- 


| pareil, at Council Bluff—resulted in each of them doing 


4,000 ems solid Bourgeois in two hours. Carlos Comens, 


of Rochester, N. Y., it is recorded, fiequently set up sheriff’s 


| sales, containing but little short of 1,000 ems Nonpareil, in 


twenty minutes. It will be allowed that these were all 
pretty fast young men. After enumerating these brilliant 
achievements of the craft, it may be excusable to close with 
a juvenile feat of the writer hereof, which is given entire 
from the Franklin Post and Christian Freeman, published at 
Greenfield, Mass., of August 2, 1825: 

A Matcu For THE ‘“* Torcu Lient.”’—The Brattleboro’ Messenger, a 
short time since, contained an account of an extraordinary amount of 
work performed by a printer's apprentice in a single day. This was 
done in the office of the Torch Light,a luminary which scatters its rays 
through some part of Pennsylvania. An apprentice, who had been in 
the trade but two months and ten days, composed 7,608 ems in one 
day. Brilliant as was this light, we are able to cap it with an extin- 
guisher. Our youngest apprentice, who has been in the business but 
two months and ten days, and during that time has been absent nearly 


| a week, on Saturday last composed three columns and ten lines of this 


paper in solid Long Primer, making 8,120 ems. 
Yours truly, J. M. 
ALBANY, Feb. 23, 1870. 
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THERE is no greater blessing for a man than to have ac- 
quired that healthy and happy instinct which leads him to 
take delight in his work’s sake; not slurring it over, not 
thinking how soon it will be done and got rid of, not 
troubling himself greatly about what men say of it when it 
is done, but putting his whole heart and mind into it, feel- 
ing the thing that he has turned out, be it a legal argument, 
or a picture, or anything else, is conscientiously and hon- 
estly perfect to the best of his power. 

———_——_ + ee —_—_—__-— 

Tue officials of Harvard are paid the following salaries: 
The President, $3,000, with a grant of $1,500; Professor 
Peabody, $2,500, with a grant of $2,325; Professors Gray, 
Bowen, Lovering, Torrey, Child, Dana, Cooke, and Good- 
win, $2,400 each, with a grant of $600 additional; other 
Professors, from $2,400 to $3,000; tutors, $1,300 to $875 ; 
instructors, $1,000 to $600; proctors, $10U; treasurer, 
$3,000; agent, $500; steward, $1,400. 

“a re -2.coe- — 

Love and discretion are sworn foes; the former is nearly 

always the conqueror. 
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(Entered according to Act of Congress. ] 


A DICTIONARY OF TYPOGRAPHY 


AND 
ITS ACCESSORY ARTS. 
NO. I. 


A. 

A (as the printer’s direction to the book-binder) desig- | 
nates the first signature of every book. When the title- 
page commences said signature, the letter is not employed ; 
but in all works without a full title-page, viz., paper books 
for courts, Parliamentary bills, etc., it should appear. In 
America, the Roman capitals, as signatures, are generally 
superseded by Arabic numerals; thus, 1 corresponds to A, 
2 to B, ete. 

Abbreviations.—In the primitive times of printing most 
Latin words were abbreviated, in order to save paper, com- 
position, and presswork. As reading, however, became | 
more general, they were by degrees abolished, except in | 
legal works. The present practice in regard to abbrevia- 
tions—as in side-notes, etc.—is not to abridge a word at the 
end of a syllable, but always to annex one or more letters 
of the next syllable; and always to carry the reading part 
so far that it cannot be mistaken for any other word. A 
vast number of abbreviations are in use at present, such as 
Ps. for Psalms; Jan. for January; A.B. for Artium Baceca- 
laureus (Bachelor of Arts); L.S. for locus sigilli ; Juv. for 
Juvenalis, etc. A complete list of these will be found in 
“The American Printer,” by T. MacKellar, and in ‘‘ The 
Guide to Typography,” by Henry Beadnell. 

Accents.—‘‘ Certain marks over vowels to direct the 
modulation of the voice. In the English language they are 
chiefly used in Spelling-books or Dictionaries, to mark the 
syllables, and where to lay particular stress in pronuncia- 
tion.’—Murray. Those letters which, in England and 
America, are called by printers Accented, are the five vowels, 
marked as follows: 





Acute. .. @6é6%46 &@ 


Long. .. @é&%6 4 
Geave. .. @ 6 6? 81 tee. + 6 Oe 4 OS 
Circumflex . @ é i 6 &|Diwresis. . d@ € i 6 t 


The term accent applied to this whole series is only allow- 
able as an office technicality; the fourth and fifth items 
indicate quantity only, and the sixth guards against a 
diphthongal absorption of a syllable. 

There is no pure English word that requires an accent. 
Some reckon the French ¢ and the Spanish #, and other 
letters used in foreign languages, as accented letters. The 
grave accent is, in English, sometimes used in poetry to pre- 
vent the omission of sounding a syllable, and the metre 
thereby being impaired. Similarly, the disresis is some- 
times employed in words like coéperate, instead of the 
hyphen. 

Account-line.—This is a term used in a compositor’s 
bill for the week; it is supposed to represent the value of 
certain portions of the work really executed, but which, 
from being in an unfinished state, cannot be entered with a 
specific charge ; it is therefore the custom to charge ‘on 
account” somewhere about the estimated value of the work 








| done, and which is deducted, week after week, until the 
general bill is made out, when the account is balanced. 


In 
the United States, the practice here alluded to is termed 
horsing in both branches of the trade—being a circuitous 
derivation from the phrase whereby a person employed at 
work for which he has already been paid is said to be 
“working for a dead horse.” 


Acts of Parliament relating to Printers.—To give 
any thing like an abstract of the immense number of Acts 
of Parliament which relate to printers would be quite im- 
possible in our limited space. The most important at 
present in force are, the Libel Acts, the Factory Acts, the 
Copyright Acts, and the recent Newspaper, Pamphlets, etc. 
Act, which will be found in alphabetical order. There are 
various restrictions on the sale and use of printing presses, 
which have been imposed in consequence of the extended 
and secret influence often exercised by them ; and the law 
of treason and libel is intimately associated with the press. 
The most important of these will be found under the head 
of “Newspapers.” Printers must keep a copy of every 
paper they print for hire or reward, and must endorse 
thereon the name of the person so employing them, under 
a penalty of £50. Every printer who shall print a book or 
paper without having the printer’s name and address on 
the first or last leaf thereof, shall, by the Act 2 & 3 Vic., s. 
2, forfeit £5 for every copy printed ; but the penalty may be 
mitigated to £5. It follows from the enactments, that a 
printer cannot recover his expenses for labor and materials 
in printing a work unless he has complied with the statu- 
tory requirements. With regard to the printing trade, 
many customs prevail which do not differ in point of law 
from the customs affecting other trades, it being the rule 
that customs of a peculiar trade are binding unless specially 
excluded The latest Act is that of 82 and 33 Victoria, 
cap. 14, by which persons are liable to a penalty of £1 1s. 
if they use the Royal Arms, or any other armorial bearings, 
crests, or ensigns—by whatever name the same shall be 
called—on their paper bags, wrappers, or bills. In the 
United States there is but little legislation bearing distinct- 
ively on printers; they are regarded as workmen con- 
cerned in a simply mechanical performance, and the moral 
consequences of their professional action are attached to 
entirely different parties, viz., authors and _ publishers. 
These latter are contemplated in the Copyright Law (Na- 
tional), and in the statutes against libellous and other pro- 
hibited publications in the several States. 

Adams Press.—A superior bed-and-platen power press, 
invented by Isaac Adams, of Boston. The platen can be 
rolled off, thus giving direct access to the form for making 
ready, correction, etc. The sheets are taken from the feed- 
board by fingers, and are laid in a pile, when printed, by a 
self-acting sheet flyer. 

Admiration (Note of).—This is otherwise called the 
Sign of Exclamation, and is formed thus (!). It is inserted 
wherever surprise, astonishment, rapture, and similar sud- 
den emotions of the mind are expressed, by either a sen- 
tence or a single word. 

Advertisements.—The Parliamentary newspaper, the 
Mercurius Politicus, for January, 1652, contains an adver- 
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tisement, probably the first published in England. The 
Advertisement Duty was repealed in 1853, by 16 & 17 Vic., 
c. 63. An advertisement is defined as “‘ the public notifica- 
tion of a fact.” As early as 1710 Addison devoted a num- 
ber (224) of the Zailer to a review of the current advertise- 
ments of his time, their objects, their tendency, the ad 
captandum style in which they were drawn up and printed, 
“with little cuts and figures,’ with which a provincial 
editor would scarcely disfigure his journal at present. ‘As 
we read,” says a recent periodical writer, “‘in the old 
musty files of papers, those naive announcements, the very 
hum of bygone generations seems to rise to the ear. The 
chapman exhibits his quaint wares, the mountebank capers 
again upon the stage, we have the living portrait of the 
highwayman flying from justice, we see the old china auc- 
tion thronged with ladies of quality with their attendant 
negro boys, or those ‘by inch of candle-light’ forming 
many a Schalken-like picture of light and shade; or, later 
still, we have Hogarthian sketches of the young bloods who 
sweiled of old along Pall Mall. We trace the moving 
panorama of men and manners up to our own demonstra- 
tive but more earnest times; and these cabinet pictures are 
the very daguerreotypes cast by the age which they exhibit, 
not done for effect, but faithful reflections of those insignifi- 
cant items of life and things, too small, it would seem, for 
the generalizing eye of the historian, however necessary to 
clothe and fill the dry bones of his history.” An inter- 
esting article on Advertising, Advertisers, and Advertising 
Mediums will be found in ‘“* The New American Cyclope- 
dia.”” (New York: Appleton & Co., 1858, Vol. I., p. 142.) 

Agate.—The name of a body type. It is chiefly used in 
newspaper work, and is of modern introduction. It is the 
next size smaller than Nonpareil, and larger than Pearl. 
There are about fourteen ems to the inch. 

Albion.—The name of astyle of job type in vogue several 
years ago. It was superseded by the Clarendon and An- 
tique faces; but it has been again introduced with great 
effect. This style is known as Roman Full Face, or Title, 
in America. 

Albion Press.—An iron press invented by Mr. R. C. 
Cope. It is of great power, smooth and easy in working, 
and much esteemed for its extreme lightness. It runs 
very easily, the pull is short, the power great, and the 
means whereby it is obtained so simple that there is little 
fear of the press getting out of order. It is very easily 
taken down for cleaning, and put up again. The power is 
gained by causing an inclined piece of steel to become per- 
pendicular; in so doing the platen is forced down, and the 
impression takes place at the moment the piece of steel is 
brought into a vertical position. On the return of the bar, 


the platen is raised by a spiral spring fixed on the head of 


the press. This is a European imitation of Rust’s Washing- 
ton Press—which see. 

Aldine.—The name of a style of job type. 

Aldus.—This celebrated printer, otherwise known as 
Aldus Manutius, was a native of Rome. He erected a 
printing office at Venice in 1496, and introduced a neater 
cut of Roman types; and it is to him, or rather to the en- 
graver, Francesco of Bologna, that we owe the types called 
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by the Italians Corsivi, and known to us as /talics, which 
Aldus used for the first time in 1501. (See ‘‘ Annales de 
Imprimerie des Aldes,” par A. Renouard. Paris, 1834.) 
Among other improvements in printing, this eminent man 
corrected and enlarged the punctuation, by giving a better 
shape to the comma, adding the semi-colon, and assigning 
to the points more proper places. 


Algebraic Marks.—Signs of condensed expression used 
in calculations; the number has been increased by modern 
mathematicians, and is still growing ; the principal and best 
established characters are: 

+ Addition = equal | © degree 
’ minute 
| "! second 


— Subtraction : isto 
< Multiplication $2@8 
— Division J/ root 
For others, see Algebraic Treatises. 
Allemanic.—The name of a style of job type. 
Alley.—The space between two stands or frames. 
Anastatie Printing (from Anastasis, resuscitation, raising 
up again) —This process for producing copies of manuscript, 
or printed documents, or engravings, that can with diffi- 
culty be detected from the originals, was invented by M. 
Baldermus, at Erfurt, about 1840. It was soon after made 
public, and Faraday explained the process at the Royal In- 
stitution, April 25, 1845. It has since transpired that a 
similar process had been employed in England some time 
before M. Baldermus’s invention was made known. The 
invention was improved and extended by Strickland and 
Delamotte in 1848. The process is analogous to lithogra- 
phy, but a zinc plate is employed instead of a stone. A 
printed page, an engraving, or a bank-note may be exactly 
copied by this invention. Moisten the printed paper with 
dilute phosphoric acid, lay it face downward on a clean sheet 
of zinc, and put it into a press for a short time. The acid 
of the unprinted parts etches the zinc beneath, while the 
printed part also sets off on the zinc, and thus produces a 
reverse copy of the printing. Wash the plate with an acid 
solution of gum, and it will be ready for use. The plate 
may now be treated as the stone in lithographic printing ; 
first damped and thenrolled. The affinity of the ink to the 


letters already “set off’ on the plate, and the repulsion of 


the other parts of the plate, cause the lines of the device to 
take the ink, but the other parts remain clean ; the printing 
then follows. 


Annals of Typographic Printing.—The following are 
the dates of some of the principal events in connection 
with the history of printing : 

1430..—_Laurens Janszoon (under the name of Coster) prints from 
wooden blocks and types at Haarlem. 

1449.—Gutenberg first prints from movable types at Mentz. 

1451.—Printing introduced at Haarlem by John Gutenberg. 

1455.—The Mazarin Bible is printed by Gutenberg. 

1457.—Faust and Scheeffer print the Psalter. 

1462.—Count Adolphus of Nassau takes Mentz, and compels the 
printers to remove to other towns, whereby the art is dif- 
fused. 

1465.—Printing introduced at Subiaco, in Italy. The first book 
printed here contained the Greek characters among its quo- 
tations. 

1466.—Sweynheym and Pannartz established the first press at Rome. 

1467.—They introduce Roman types. 

1469.—The first press is established at Paris, being the second in 
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France, the first being introduced into Tours two years 
earlier. 

1470.—** Signatures "’ are first employed by Antonio Zarot, at Milan. 

1471.—Caxton, who sets up the first press in England, at Westmin- 
ster, prints the ‘‘ Game of Chesse,”’ which was finished in 
1474. 

1475.—Printing is introduced into Spain, at Barcelona. 

The first printed Almanac was composed by Regiomontanas, 
who received a munificent donation from the King of Hun- 
gary for his trouble. 

1476.—The first work wholly in Greek type is printed at Milan. 

1488.—The first Bible in Hebrew characters is printed at Sorocino, 
in Italy. 

1495.—The art of printing music is introduced into England. 

1500.—Aldus Manutius invents Italic type about this year. 

The first patent of King’s Printer was granted to Richard 
Pinson by Henry VII. He was afterwards succeeded by 
Thomas Berthelet. 

1501.—Printing is introduced into Scotland. 

1515.—Ottavio de Petrucci invents Music Printing from metal types. 

1526.—The New Testament, being the first English Bible, is printed 
at Antwerp. 

1539.—The Great, or Cromwell's Bible, the first printed by author- 
ity in England. 

1540.—The * Byrth of Mankynd,” the earliest English work in 
which Copper-plate Printing is employed, is printed. 

First book printed in America, at the city of Mexico, by Juan 
Cromberger. 

1542.—The ‘Imprimerie Royale” is established at Paris by Fran 
cis I. 
1551.—Humphrey lowell introduces printing into Ireland. 
1560.—A Russian merchant introduced the art into that country ; 
but it was some time before any progress was made. 
1637.—By order of the Star Chamber, the business of Printer and 
Type Founder are ordered to be kept distinct, and only 
four Type Founders are permitted in the Kingdom. 

1639.—First printing office established in the English colonies of 
North America, at Cambridge, Mass. Rev. Jesse Glover 
(a wealthy dissenting English clergyman) and several other 
gentlemen, furnished the funds. Stephen Daye was the 
printer. 

1720.—Type-founding is first practised with success in England by 

William Caslon. 

Stereotype printing is invented by Ged, of Edinburgh. 

.—Printing is introduced into Turkey. 

1739.—Sowers Type Foundry established at Germantown, near 
Philadelphia. 

1776.—The printing of maps with movable types is invented by 
Conrad Sweynheym. 

1778.—Henry Johnson invents Logographic Printing. 

1780.—Tilloch invents an improved system of Stereotyping. 

1784.—Valentine Haiiy invents Embossed Typography and applies 
it to printing books for the blind. 

1785.—The Daily Universal Register (afterwards the Times) is 
brought out, January 13, as a specimen of logographic 
printing. 

1787.—First number of the Museum, issued by M. Carey, in Phila- 
delphia, 

1790.—W. Nicholson patents a Self-acting Printing Machine. 

1796.—Binney & Ronaldson’s Type Foundry established in Phila- 
delphia. 

1800.—Lord Stanhope invents the Stanhope Press. 

Adam Ramage begins press making in Philadelphia. 

1804.—The entire Bible set up in type for M. Carey, and kept stand- 
ing till 1831. 

Konig directs his attention towards the improvement of the 

printing press. 
1811.—The shect # of the *“* Annual Register,’ for 1810, printed in 
April, is the first work printed by a machine. 
1814.—The Zimes is the first steam-printed newspaper. K6nig's 
machine being the first apparatus employed, November 28. 
1815.—Composition Balls for inking type are invented. 
Cowper commences his inventions connected with the press, 
and introduces the Inking Roller. 
Ruthven Press invented by John Ruthven, printer, in Edin- 
burgh. 


1725 





1816. 
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1817.—R. Ackerman introduces Lithographic Printing into England. 
George Clymer, of Philadelphia, invents the Columbian Press, 
and patents the same in London, 1818. 
Applegath takes out a patent for improvements in Cylindrical 
Printing Machines. 
Zenas Wells, of Connecticut, invents his Printing Press. 
1826.—Treadwell, of Boston, invents his Power Press, and sets up 
several at Cambridge, Mass. 
1827.—Isaac Ashmead & Co. introduce Treadwell’s presses into 
Philadelphia. 
Daniel Fanshaw introduces Treadwell’s presses in New York. 
Gall, of Edinburgh, invents a system of Printing for the 
Blind. 
1832.—Hoe’s Book-registering Cylinder Press (from Napier’s) in- 
troduced in Philadelphia by C. Alexander. 
1840.—Anastatic Printing introduced. 
“The whole Booke of Psalmes,”’ printed by Stephen Daye. 
The first book printed in the present limits of the United 
States. 
1846.—Hoe’s Rotary Press invented. 
1852.—Andrew Worsing, of Vienna, invents Nature Printing. 
1858.—Hoe’s American Printing Machine is introduced into Eng- 
land, 
1862.—Griiner’s Folding, Stitching, and Glazing Machine intro- 
duced into England. 
1863.— Bonelli’s Printing Telegraph invented. 
Bullock’s American Printing Machine invented. 
1869.—Marinoni’s French Printing Machines are introduced into 
England. 
Bullock's American Printing Machine is introduced into 
England, and used for the first time in printing the London 
Daily Telegraph in December. 

Antique, Antiquarian, Antique Condensed, Antique Ex- 
tended, Antique Extra Condensed, Antique Pointed.— 
The names of styles of job type. 

A. P.—A technical abbreviation for Author’s Proof 

Apostrophe.—The apostrophe (’) generally denotes the 
possessive case of the noun-substantive; or, the omission of 
one or more letters in a word; it is doubled at the end of 
quotations which are commenced by inverted commas. 

Apprentice.—An apprentice is a person described in law 
books as a species of servant, and so called from the French 
verb apprendre, to learn, because he is bound by indenture 
to serve a master for a certain term, receiving in return for 
his services instruction in his master’s trade, profession, or 
art; the master, on the other hand, contracting to instruct 
the apprentice, and, according to the nature of the agree- 
ment, to provide him with food and clothing, and to pay 
him small wages. Sometimes a premium is paid by the 
apprentice, or on his behalf, to his master. By a provision 
of the 5th Eliz., c. 4, which remained in force until a recent 
period, it was in general required that every person exer- 
cising a trade in England should have previously served as 
apprentice to it for seven years, but by 54 George III. e. 
96, that provision was abolished. The term of apprentice- 
ship is now determined by the mutual convenience of the 
contracting parties and the custom of the trade. A mere 
agreement does not constitute an apprenticeship ; there must 
be regular indentures formerly entered into.—See ‘“* Cham- 
bers’ Encyclopedia,” Vol I., p. 331. In the United States, 
the law of apprenticeship is untortunately vague, and the 
few statutes bearing on it vary in the different States of the 
Union. 

Arabesque.—The name of a style of job type. 

Art of Printing.—The art of producing impressions from 


| characters or figures, on paper or any other substance. The 
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art of Block Printing was known in China as early as B.C. 
1100, and is said to have been introduced from that country 
into Europe by Marco Polo in the latter part of the fifteenth 
century. It was first employed in the manufacture of play- 
ing cards and little books of devotion, consisting in most 
cases of only one page, illustrated by rude pictures, and 
containing short scripture texts. The earliest date on these 
books is 1423. The invention of printing with movable 


types is claimed for several persons, the chief of whom are | 


Laurens Coster (1370-1440), of Haarlem; John 


Guten- | of the electrotype with metal. 


berg, born at Mcntz (Mayence) about 1400, settled at Stras- | 


burg in 1424, returned to Mentz in 1441, dying there Feb- | 


ruary 24, 1468; John Mentelin (1410-78), of Strasburg ; 
John Faust, who died about 1490;.and Peter Scheeffer or 
Schoffer, of Mentz, who died about 1502. Coster is said to 
have printed by means of separate wooden types, tied 
together with thread, as early as 1430, but the evidence is 
doubtful. John Gutenberg, or Geinsfleisch, established 
himself at Mentz in 1441, and printed two small books in 
1442. In 1443 he took John Fust or Faust into partnership, 
and in 1450 he first employed cvt metal types in the pro- 
duction of the Mazarin Bible, which appeared five years 
later. About the same time Peter Scheeffer, the servant of 
Gutenberg and Faust, invented cast metal types, which were 
first used in 1459. The Gothic types, or * Black” letter, 
gave place to Roman letters towards the end of the six- 
teenth century. To secure good printing, the following 
points are essential: 1. The types clean and carefully set, 
fixed with precision in forms, rendered level all over, so 
that all parts may be pressed alike. 2. A uniform inking 
of the surface, to give uniformity of color. 3. The paper 
damped enough and equally, so as to take an impression 
easily and evenly. 4. An equable and firm pressure, and 
with that degree of steadiness in the mechanism that the 
sheet shall touch and leave the types without shaking and 
blurring. 5. Care in adjusting the pointing or gauge, so 
that perfect register may be secured in printing the second 
side. 6. The remedying of slight inequalities of surface by 
the laying of small patches on the tympan. 

Ascending Letters, in type-founders’ parlance, are the 
lower case letters b, d, f, h, ¢, k, 1, t. 

Asterisk.—The Asterisk (*) is the first of the reference- 
marks, which presents itself to the eye more readily than 
the others, on account of its having its figure on the top, 
and leaving a blank below, which makes it a superior. It 


sumetimes denotes a hiatus, in which case the number of 


asterisks is multiplied according to the largeness of the 
chasm. Arranged in this form (*,*) they are used in cir- 
culars and handbills to draw attention to some particular 
announcement. Technically, they are called Stars. 

Astronomical Signs. 

Author’s Marks are the alterations made by the author 
after the work has been composed according to copy. 

Author’s Proof.—The proof with the author’s correc- 
tions marked in it. 


See Signs. 


Bb. 
Back Boxes.—The whole of the boxes in the upper case 
not appropriated to either capitals, small capitals, or figures, 
are generally so termed, whether they happen to be in the 


| penetrating the interstices of the letters. 


front or back part of the case; as are also the small boxes 
on the outer portion of the lower case. 

Backs.—In Great Britain, in the imposition of a form, 
the first division to the left hand; that is, between the first 
and last pages. The next division is the gutter; the next, 
the back,and so on. In America, the smaller blanks of the 
form which determine the inner margin of each page. 

Backing.—In Presswork, working the second side of the 
sheet; in Electrotyping, the process of filling-in the back 


Bake.—This is a term used in those instances where, 
when letter is rinsed or laid-up for distribution, it adheres 
so closely together that it is separated with difficulty; the 
compositor’s fingers are made sore by pressing the types 
against the edge of the cases in order to distribute them. 
All new letter is difficult to separate and distribute if it 
remains long in chase after it is worked off, from the lye 
New type should 
always be saturated with a solution of soft soap and water 
before being laid into case. This not only prevents baking, 
but takes off the extreme brightness which is so unpleasant 
to-the eye, and renders the type better to feel with the fin- 
gers. Old type will become baked if the ink is not pro- 
perly washed off, and well rinsed before the types are put 
away. In the United States, type in this condition is said 
to “stick.” 

Balls.—Balls made either of ssins or of composition 
similar to roller composition, were in use previous to the 
invention of rollers. When composition rollers were intro- 
duced into London in 1815, they were violently opposed by 
some masters, and by many pressmen. They were made of 
molasses, glue, and a portion of tar, boiled together into a 
proper consistency. Johnson, writing in his ‘‘ Typogra- 
phia’’ (1824), says: ‘‘ With respect to the rollers our ideas 
still remain the same, having pronounced (long before hav- 
ing seen them in action) that they would not execute the 
work equal to balls; this opinion time has fully verified ; 
we are ready to admit their excellence for heavy forms and 
the general run of work, but not for fine work or wood en- 
gravings, for neither of which are they so well adapted as 
the balls; as to the last they are totally unfit to produce 
any impressions worthy of notice!’ The Ball-knife was 
a blunt knife used to scrape balls; Ball-nails, the tacks 
used in knocking-up balls. 

Bank and Horse.—The Bank is a deal table, usually 3 


| feet 4 inches long, 22 inches wide, and 3 feet high, used by 


pressmen to keep their paper upon. About five inches from 
the bottom a board is placed within two inches of the length 
and breadth of the bank, and fastened to the legs, which 
serves as a convenient shelf for the pressmen to lay their 
worked-otf heaps upon. The paper Horse of a correspond- 
ing size is made of deal, 2 teet 2 inches long and 20 inches 
wide, forming an angle of 45 degrees, 6 inches of the higher 
end of it rising nearly to a perpendicular. The horse re- 
ceives the wet paper, and is placed on the bank near the 
tympan. In the United States, the Bank is at least 4 feet 
long, 2 feet wide, and 314 feet high. The Horse varies in 
size to suit the paper, and stands at an angle of 30 degrees 
uniform through its length. 
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NO. XVI. 

John Thomas Towers was another accretion of the times, 
though dating back to 1834. He was a native of Winches- 
ter, Virginia, but remained a permanent resident of Wash- 
ington from a period shortly anterior to his connection with 
the Society to the day of his death. As a compositor, he 
was swift, but exceedingly slovenly both, as to proof and 
floor—that receptacle catching all the dropped types. Our 
knowledge of him began in Jedediah How’s office, Phila- 
delphia, corner of Crown and Callowhill Streets, where he 
went to case on the manuscript of one of Cooper’s novels. 
The chirography of J. Fennimore was bad at best, and few 
compositors cared to decipher it. Nothing daunted, our 
friend went at it with a will, and soon composed enough 
matter to give the reader several forms—and that reader 
was John Fagan, Esq., who has since been so successful in 
business as Howe’s successor. In the reading, he was 
patient—very patient—sedulously watchful of points, gram- 
mar, bad type, hair spaces before j’s and after f’s, and lite- 
rals. And when the proof came out—shade of Faust! what 
an array of marks! And how the compositor was aston- 
ished! After a long lingering look, full of resignation, he 
went at the work of correcting, and after two proofs and a 
revise put his matter in trim for the foundry, made out his 
bill, was paid off, and started for New York “and a mar- 
ket.” What his experience was there we never learned; 
but two years later we found him again in Washington. 

In 1835, or thereabouts, Capt W. W. Moore started a job 
office on the south side of Pennsylvania Avenue, opposite 
Willard’s (then Fuller’s) Hotel, and Mr. Towers was his 
foreman. At that day job work was scarce; the business 
did not pay, and was soon discontinued. For several sub- 
sequent years, Mr. Towers was on the Intelligencer, and 
during those years he became a ward politician, and was 
successively a member of the Board of Council and Board 
of Aldermen. In these positions he showed aptness in the 
service of the people, and was one of the chief agents in 
inducing the erection of the Seventh Street or Northern 
Market, in Mount Vernon Square. At that day many 
treated the idea as visionary; but the result vindicates the 
sagacity of Mr. Towers, as it is an institution hardly second 
to Centre Market, and indispensable to the northern section 
of the city, and has expanded into grand proportions. 

In 1848, he gathered up a small office on Sixth Street, 
below the avenue, where, in November, he started a 
daily paper, called.the Whig Standard, in the interest of 
Henry Clay. The paper was first edited by Charles Upton, 
Esq , but, in December, on the assembling of Congress, that 
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gentleman took the reporting, and the editorial chair was 
assumed by Nathan Sargeant (Oliver Oldschool), now 
Commissioner of Customs. Daniel R. Goodloe, now United 
States Marshal for North Carolina, also assisted in the edi- 
torial department. Mr. Goodloe was a protege of Willie P. 
Mangum, then a Senator from the old North State, by 
whom Mr. Goodloe was brought to Washington. He was 
a vigorous writer; but, though native to the South, his free 
soil proclivities so frequently cropped out, that the times 
failed to appreciate his merits. 

Mr. Towers had been foreman for Thomas Allen, of Mis- 
souri, who was Senate printer during Tyler's term, and 
subsequently purchased the unfinished work from Mr. 
Allen, with a portion of his material. He was afterward 
joined by his brother, Col. Lemuel Towers; and this firm 
continued until 1852, when John T. Towers was appointed 
Superintendent of Printing, an office newly created by Con- 
gress; his duties being to hand over to the contractors all 
works ordered by either House, to receive and examine the 
finished work, and audit the bills rendered. The office was 
deemed necessary for the protection of the interests of the 
Government, as about this period the volume of expense 
in this branch of the public service had attracted specula- 
tors from several remote States, and the printing was a plum 
which many coveted. After two years’ service, he was 
succeeded by A. G. Seaman, Esq., he by G. W. Bowman, 
of Pennsylvania, and the latter by John Heart, whose name 
has already figured in this history. Mr. Heart, under diree- 
tion of Congress, bought out the large private office owned 
by Mr. C. Wendell, and under his administration was 
founded the Government Printing Office. In 1861, shortly 
after Mr. Lincoln’s inauguration, Mr. Heart resigned, and 
was succeeded by Mr. J. D. Defrees, of Indiana. For ashort 
period during Mr. Johnson’s term Mr. Wendell was Super- 
intendent; but the Senate and House devised a plan to 
restore Mr. Defrees for a brief time, but only at a later 


period to supersede him by the election of A. M. Clapp, of 


Buffalo, New York. 

Mr. Towers was finally elected Mayor of Washington, 
and gave as much satisfaction as any of his predecessors, 
four of whom, at least, if not a larger number, were printers, 
viz., Weightman, Gales, Force, and Seaton. Mr. Towers 
died some ten years since, a comparatively young man. 
He was much esteemed by his fellow-citizens. To much 
business capacity he added genial manners, great sociality ; 
and he never turned his back on a friend, even if adversity 
overtook and prostrated him. 

The anniversary meeting of January, 1836, was signalized 
by the addition of ten new members to the roll. The finan- 
cial report showed total receipts of $597.84; expenses, 
$540.22; balance of funds on hand, $1,096.51; but of this 
amount only $57.62 were available. 

An election was then lreld, which resulted in the choice 
of John Stockwell, for President, by a unanimous vote; 
James F. Haliday, Vice-President; W. W. Curran, Record- 
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. , . ’ . : | 
ing Secretary ; Chas. F. Lowrey, Corresponding Secretary ; | 


and Michael Caton, Treasurer. 

The President laid before the meeting a communication 
from societies in Natchez and Rodney, Mississippi, and 
from the Philadelphia Typographical Association—the 
latter being referred to a committee of three. On the 6th 
of February, the committee submitted a report on this com- 
munication, which was adopted, and ordered to be sent to 
Philadelphia. 

The matter of complaint on the part of the Washington 
Society was that certain members of the Philadelphia As- 
sociation were in the employ of Duff Green, notwithstand- 
ing his office was under ban. To this the Philadelphia 
Association (through its Corresponding Secretary, John 
Rheim), replied that only one of the three enumerated 
printers was on their roll, and that he had resigned a few 
days after leaving the city, and was not considered « mem- 
ber. The correspondence evidenced considerable feeling ; 
but we are free to admit that Mr. Rheim adroitly parried 
all the thrusts made at the doublet of the Quaker City Asso- 
ciation. He says: 

We have said that we dissent from the resolutions affixed to your 
circular, not because we are in favor of rats, but because we are more 
in favor of reclaiming, than waging continual war against any office. 
We recognize the justice of the principle, while we condemn what we 


believe to be the abuse-of it. * * You say, “suppose rats * * 
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On the 6th of February, Joseph Severns, of Philadelphia, 
and Gerard Stith, with others, were duly elected members. 
Mr. Severns is quite as well known ‘here as with you. He 
is now, we believe, associated with Hon. Thos. B. Florence 
in the conduct of the Washington Sunday Gazette, a piper 
of large circulation, and conducted with signal ability. Mr. 
Stith (formerly of Warrenton, Virginia, afterwards for years 
a resident of Washington) has long been a citizen of New 
Orleans, and foreman of the New Orleans Picayune. A 
gentleman of large experience, popular manners, and un- 
blemished integrity, it was not strange that the generous 
people of that city early appreciated his noble qualities, and 
rapidly advanced him from membership in the municipal 
councils to the mayoralty of the city, where he illustrated 
anew the fitness of professors of the typographic art to rule 
well, and always in the interest of the people; and we may 
here express regret that more mechanics are not thus ele- 
vated to places of honor, power, and trust. We are satisfied, 
that if the experiment were made more frequently, the 
public would be largely the gainers in greater security to 
life and property, and in reduced taxation. 

On the 5th of March, Edward C. Councell was proposed ; 
but there is no evidence that he ever consummated mem- 
bership. 

Mr. Councell was a native of South Carolina, probably 





were to come to Philadelphia and procure employment, * * would 
you work with them, even supposing they received the wages?” We 
answer, whatever objection we may have to working in the same office 
with rats, still we are compelled to do it. But because we are com- 
pelled to do so, we do not think we have deviated from the path of 
honor, nor do we believe it is a fair inference to place us upon a level 
with them. Honor cannot be tarnished by compulsory contact. You 
are as much the creatures of circumstance as other men. 

The reply toned down the asperities which marked this 
letter altercation, as it furnished explanation of delay com- 
plained of in responding to queries propounded, and showed 
that the Philadelphia Association did not sustain their mem- 
bers in working in an office under interdict. 

On the 30th of January, a special meeting of the Society 
was called, in consequence of the receipt, by the President, 
of the following paper : 

, ‘ - F WasHIneTon, January 28, 1836. 

The American Historical Society request the honor of the attendance 
of the members of the Columbia Typographical Society at the delivery 
of a discourse by the Hon. Lewis Cass, President of the Society, at 
the Hall of the House of Representatives, on Saturday, the 30th inst., 
at7 o'clock P. M. 

Virerw D. Maxcy, 
FRANCIS MARKOE, JR., 
Putir R. FENDALL, 
M. St. CLamrR CLARKE, 
Committee of Arrangements. 
On motion, the invitation was accepted to attend in a 


body. 


As this invitation came from men occupying high social 
and political positions, to say nothing of the Society which 
they represented, and at a time when capital was warring 
against and trying to degrade and crush labor, this incident 
is most pleasant, and serves to sustain a remark heretofore 
made, that this community always held the Columbia Typo- 
graphical Society and its members in high respect. 





| of Charleston, and was for a number of years foreman and 
| manager of the Mercury office, a daily paper of much 
ability and influence. In 1845 or 1846, he went into busi- 
ness in Savannah, as book and job printer, but being un- 
successful, in a few years thereafter started a weekly paper 
in Western North Carolina, in Rutherford or Buncombe 
County, where he died prior to 1860. 

Mr. Councell was a gentleman of fine appearance, good 
address, and considerable ability. Like many other printers, 
he had no difficulty in initiating offices or obtaining the 
confidence of the people to aid him to positions of consid- 
eration and honor; but he could never make them pay— 
consequently he died poor, and his family was left in a 
position of dependence on the labors of one son, a printer, 
as his father had been before him. 

At the previous meeting of the Society, the time for hold- 
ing the proposed convention of typographical societies 
(heretofore mentioned) was changed to the first Monday in 
November; and at this meeting it was announced that the 
printed circulars were ready to be sent out to the different 
bodies. ,It was proposed that all answers and documents 
bearing on the subject be recorded by the Corresponding 
Secretary ; but, with much short-sightedness, the resolution 
was tabled, and the historians are thus deprived of the use 
of much data of value on this subject. 

On the 24th, a special meeting was held, in consequence 
of the death of a member named William G. Bruce. Mr. 
Smoot, in making the announcement, said it was useless 
to eulogize the deceased, as his character was too well 
He, therefore, offered 
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| known to make one word necessary. 
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the customary resolutions providing for the funeral ex- | 


penses. 


The chief feature of the April meeting was the presenta- | 


tion of communications from the Mobile and New York 
Societies, concurring in holding the typographical conven- 
tion. 

About this period, at least one member of the Society was 


impressed with a conviction that the organization was a | 


power in the land, for, at a special meeting on the 16th, he 
proposed a resolution, “‘ As the deliberate judgment of the 


Society, that the fines lately imposed (by the Criminal Court, | 


for breaches of the peace, heretofore detailed with sufficient 
fullness) upon certain members of the craft, ought to be re- 
mitted.’ After considerable discussion, the mover was per- 
mitted to withdraw his deliberate judgment ! 

In July, further communications on the proposed con- 
vention were received from the Harrisburg and Cincinnati 
Societies. 

Mr. J. Brown offered a resolution to raise a committee to 


consider the late decisions of Judges Savage and Edwards, | 


in relation to trade societies; but as the membership had 
lately had enough of law to suffice them, the resolution was 
tabled. 

Mr. Haliday stated that Mr. D G. Lee,a printer from the 
West, had left with him $10, with a request that the Society 
would accept it as evidence of his good feeling for them as 
a body. 

Mr. A. F. Cunningham moved the following resolutions : 

Resolved, That the Columbia Typographical Society, feeling a deep 
interest in the cause and welfare of the workingmen and mechanics, 
believe that it is our duty to represent ourselves in the Trades Union 
of the District of Columbia. 


Resolved, That we will select three delegates to represent this trade 
in the convention of the trades of this District. 


Temporarily, the above resolutions were laid upon the 


table, but taken up at the next meeting, and adopted. The | 


resolutions were then referred to a committee, but no re- 
port was ever made. When, on the 6th of November, Mr. 
Wannall asked information from the committee, a motion 
was made, and it prevailed, to discharge it. 

During the years 1835 and 1836 trades throughout the 
country were organizing, not only for their own protection, 
so far as their separate society interests were concerned, 
but they were centralizing in State bodies for the purpose 
of initiating political action. The enthusiasm on the sub- 
ject permeated every trade in Washington, more or less, 
and a District Trades Union was organized, and much 
effort had been expended to induce the Columbia Typo- 
graphical Society to be represented. Somehow, it always 

yas an exclusive body, and held itself aloof from other 
trades. We neversympathized in this aristocratic isolation. 
If we, as printers, have influence and capacity, qualifying 
us to aid our brothers of toil, it is our duty to use that in- 
fluence and capacity for the general good of our brothers 
whenever and wherever we can. Hence, we condemn the 
action which held the Society off at a time when much 


might have been effected to better the condition of labor | 
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here and elsewhere. In New York, the workers lifted at 
least one of our craft—Hon. Eli Moore—out of the com- 
posing-room to a seat in Congress; and similar good results 
must have followed gencral and combined action. True, 
commercial disaster and financial revulsion overtook the 
| country a year later, prostrating all business enterprise, and 
sweeping labor to the almshouse ; but at the time the invi- 
tation was extended, no man anticipated such widespread 
panic, and perhaps the measures advocated by the Labor 
Party of that day would have largely contributed mitiga- 
tion of severity, if it had not wholly prevented it. We re- 
joice that juster views now obtain, and that printers are 
foremost everywhere in pushing forward the cause of labor 
reform. 

At this period the country was beginning to feel the 
effects of Jackson’s financial policy, growing out of the war 
upon the Bank of the United States. The power of that 
institution to expand and contract the currency at pleasure 
laid the business of the country at the feet of its directors. 
With the mother bank in Philadelphia, and its branches in 
| every State, one will controlled the vast machine, and in- 
| dustry everywhere was subject to its exactions. Jackson 
warred against this anti-republican money power, and 
worsted his giant adversary. The result was contraction 
of the currency. To meet this constriction and relieve the 
country, Government made large deposits of public money 
with the State banks, and urged them to discount liberally 
to relieve the business interests of the country. Rapid ex- 
pansion resulted, swelled by numerous new banking insti- 
tutions, which started into life under the fostering hand of 
this policy. The result was inflation of prices—up, up, 
higher and higher—until the bubble was inflated to utmost 
Like the present, it was a period of wild and 
reckless speculation, and no helmsman was wise enough 
to sound the alarm, or shout a warning of “breakers 
ahead !” 

At that time, printers in Philadelphia were working at 
221¢ cents on reprint, and 25 cents on manuscript ; in Wash- 
ington at $10 per week, and 30 cents per 1,000 ems. 

Our craft knew that this pittance did not possess its usual 
power to purchase; but they could not tell why. No mat- 
ter. One member, Mr. James Brown, acting on what he 
knew, proposed to remedy this by the following : 

Resolved, That a committee of five be appointed to take into con- 
sideration the following proposition, and report the same to the Society 


as early as convenient : fj 2 
1. The expediency of making an advance in the present list of prices, 


* 


and. if found expedient, to report such tariff of prices as will be pro- 
portionate to the increased prices of products generally. 

2. The most equitable and successful plan of carrying into operation 
such tariff as may be adopted by the Society. 

3. To prepare a circular letter to the em loyers in furtherance of the 
object, to be accompanied by such scale of prices as shall be agreed on. 


The subject was postponed for two months. On the 6th 
of November they were taken up, adopted, and the com- 
mittee appointed, consisting of Messrs. Brown, Caton, Jef- 
fards, R. L. Moore, and James F. Haliday, which reported 
on the 30th of December, in favor of an advance of ten per 
cent., accompanied with the draft of a letter to employers. 


tension. 
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The report and draft were adopted, and the committee in- 
structed to wait upon the employing printers forthwith. 

At the anniversary meeting, January 7, 1837, the com- 
mittee made the following report; and it is here given in 
full, to show how considerate this Society has always been 
in harmonizing its actions with the interests of all fair em- 
ployers, and how readily just demands were acceded to by 
the latter: 


The committee on the list of prices present the following report: 
That on the sth of December ult., they transmitted a copy of the cir- 
cular, adopted at the last meeting of the Society, to each of the employ- 
ing printers of the District. Written answers have been received from 
all of them, excepting Messrs. Langtree & O'Sullivan and Mr. Elliott. 
The letters all give an affirmative answer to the proposition contained 
in the circular. Messrs. Langtree & O'Sullivan assured one of the 
committee that they would agree to whatever regulation should be es- 
tablished and made general. Mr. Elliott, Jr., called upon one of the 
committee and informed him that Mr. Jonathan Elliott agreed to the 
terms of our circular, and that he would have answered the same had 
he not been unexpectedly called from the city. Your committee, there- 
fore, deem the object of the circular entirely accomplished, and recom- 
mend the adoption of the following resolution : 

Resolved, That the list of prices reported at the last meeting of the 
Society be adopted, and that two hundred copies of the same be forth- 
with printed. 


On the 5th of August, Mr. C. F. Lowrey resigned as 
Jorresponding Secretary. 

On the 13th, a special meeting was held ; but all we know 
of its purpose is embraced in the entry, that ‘‘ the object for 
which the meeting was called was indefinitely postponed.” 

The President laid before the meeting an invitation from 
the Union Literary and Debating Society, inviting the 
Columbia Typographical Society to attend the delivery of 
an oration before their Society, on the 22d inst., on the life 
und character of James Madison, which was accepted. 

On the 3d of September, on motion of Mr. James Brown, 
the committee of the Typographical Union was instructed 
to answer the letters which had already been received 
from societies or associations upon that subject, and that all 
letters received upon the subject be referred to said com- 
mittee. 

October 1, further responses as to the Typographical Union 
were received from the Nashville and Baltimore Societies, 
which were read, and referred to the committee. 

On the 14th of October an adjourned meeting was held, 
and three delegates were chosen to represent the Society in 
the proposed convention, viz., Messrs. John Stockwell, Jas. 
Clephane, and Wm. W. Curran. 

Resolutions were then adopted, providing, 

1. To invite any delegates from abroad, who may be in the city on the 





first Saturday of November, to be present at the next meeting of the | 


Society. 

2. That the proper officers of the Society insert a — callin the 
pegere for the delegates to assemble at the appointed time and place : 
anc 

3. That the Society pay all expenses attending the proposed National 
Typographical Convention. 


On the 6th of November further communications were 
received from societies at Natchez, New Orleans, and 
Richmond, in answer to circular. 

This meeting also showed evidence that the flood of pas- 
sion against Duff Green was subsiding, and one Noah (Mr. 
C. P. Wannall) sent forth a dove to test the state of the 
waters; but it found no rest for its feet, and therefore had to 


retreat to the ark. In other words, Mr. Wannall introduced 
a resolution proposing the appointment of a committee to 
effect a reconciliation between Duff Green and this Society ; 
but consideration was refused. 

The death of Wm. Duncan, the first Vice-President of 
the Society, and President from 1829 to 1834, was announced 
at this meeting as having taken place on the 11th of No- 
vember* last, in Virginia; and after expressions of respect 
and sympathy, a committee was appointed to draft a letter 
to his widow, expressive of the Society’s deep regret for her 
loss. 

Communications were received from the Augusta (Ga.) 
Typographical Society, embracing its action in reference to 
the American Literary Company projected by Duff Green ; 
from the Cincinnati Society, appointing proxies to the Na- 
tional Convention; and from the Richmond Society, rela- 
tive to a stand taken by the printers of that city for the 
enforcement of certain articles of its constitution. 

Mr. Brown asked information from the delegates from 
the Society to the National Typographical Convention re- 
lative to their proceedings. A verbal report was made, 
with a promise that the proceedings of the First National 
Union of Printers would be laid before the Society at the 
next meeting. 

* As the meeting at which the announcement was made was on the 


6th of November, the 11th of November /ast must be of the previous 
year. 


- epee - 
‘NOTHING IN THE PAPER.”’ 

The following spicy chapter, on the subject of newsja- 
pers, we clip from an exchange—elicited, no doubt, by the 
too frequent remarks of the indifferent reader, after perus- 
ing the news of the day, that “there’s nothing in the 
paper.” It says: 

And men are always grumbling about their papers, and 
insinuating how much better they could do it. They talk as 
flippantly about “fine articles’”’ on every imaginable sub- 
ject as if they could effect such achange. Let some of these 
over-running philosophers try it for one hundred and fifty 
days in succession. 

And then they think it is nothing to select for a newspa- 
per; you have merely to run the scissors through a half 
dozen exchanges, and you have got matter enough. Now, 
this is the most important and the most difficult department 
to fillon a newspaper. Very few men have the slightest 
idea how to do the work. It requires a thorough newspaper 
man—who knows the public appetite well; who knows 
what is going on in the world, and who knows how to re- 
write and pack a column into a dozen lines. 

Men who skim a newspaper and toss it aside, little reflect 
how much brains and toil have been expended in serving 
up that meal. Busy heads and busy hands have been toil- 
ing all day to gather and prepare those viands, and some 
vast building has been lit from cellar to garret, all night, to 
get the paper ready for the newsboy by crack of dawn. 

‘* Nothing in the paper!’ Nothing in your head! that’s 
what’s the matter. 

eco, a 

A woMAn’s friendship borders more closely on love than 
man’s. Men affect each other in the reflection of noble or 
friendly acts, while women ask fewer proofs, and more 
signs and expressions of attachment. 
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PENNSYLVANIA EDITORIAL ASSOCIATION. 


SECOND ANNUAL MEETING. 





THURSDAY, Feprvaky 27, 1869. 





At eleven o’clock A. M., a preliminary meeting was held 
in the Committee Rooms of the Capitol. President Henry 
T. Darlington announced that at the previous meeting of 
the Association he had been authorized to appoint a com- 
mittee to report on the propriety of recommending to the 
legislature a modification of the law of libel, and that as yet 
had not announced said committee. C. B. Brockway, of 
Bloomsburg ; H. 8. Evans, of Westchester; J. R. Sypher, 
of Philadelphia; H. G. Smith, of Lancaster, and W. W. H. 
Davis, of Doylestown, were named as the committee. 

The regular meeting of the Association took place at two 
o'clock. Henry T. Darlington, Esq., of Doylestown, in the 
chair. 

The roll was called by the Secretary, when the following 
members answered to their names: H. T. Darlington, R. | 
B. Brown, R. 8. Menamin, W. A. Rupert, W. W. Keenan, 
B. F. Meyers, J. G. Ripper, C. A. Reimensnyder, J. L. | 
Steele, H. G. Smith, C. G. Smith, J. R. Sypher, H. Young, | 
E. Griest, Thos. B. Cochran, A. J. Steinman, J. A. Hie- | 
stand, W. L. Davis, J. H. Wood, C. B. Brockway, M. L. 
Littlefield, W _W. H. Davis, W. 8. Black, J. W. H. Reisin- | 
ger, Eugene J. Miller, J. M. Laird, E. W. Capron, Alex. 
Ramsey, Jr., J. K. Wagner, E. H. Munday, T. Chalfant, T. 
V. Cooper, A. M. Martin, H. 8. Evans, D. R. Wagner, J. | 
W. Brown, J. L. Morrison, O. L. C. Hughes. 

The minutes of the last meeting were then read by the | 
Secretary, and approved by the Association. 

The Treasurer of the Association made a report that no 
funds had, as yet, been received by him. 

Mr. Menamin, the Secretary of the Association, stated 
that he had in his hands some fees paid him to-day by 
members. 

The President, Mr. Darlington, then delivered his vale- 
dictory as follows : 


Gentlemen of the Editorial Association ;—The occurrence of our sec- 
ond meeting in this capacity is a proper occasion on which to congratu- 
late ourselves on the establishment of our organization. Our gather- 
ing of last year, though attended by nearly one hundred members of 
the press of the State, was necessarily of a preliminary character and 
somewhat irregular in its proceedings. It was enough, however, to 
prove how much practical advantage to the profession might be derived 
from such an Association when properly conducted. Other avocations 
of almost every kind have established some central or common point 
around which their followers may gather, and there lay aside, for a 


day life. That such has not hitherto been the case with the editors of 
Pennsylvania is, I think, to be regretted. Weare now about to remedy 
this omission on our part; and I trust that we shall be able to do so 
upon a liberal awd permanent basis. 

Without discussing at length the advantages we may hope to gain 
for ourselves and our profession through this Association, allow me to 
call your attention to a few of our shortcomings, and to indicate the 
way in which we may hereafter avoid them. It is well known that the 
editors of newspapers in this State are, as a class, almost or entirely 
strangers to each other. 
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giving to the public every day or every week the results of our toil, 
which too often do not shine as brightly as the sunlight. We see too 
much of the dark side of things, and have not faith enough in the future. 
Some of us are never happy unless engaged in a squabble with that 
miserable sheet over the way, and making ourselves ridiculous in the 
eyes of sensible people. In business affairs we are apt to be selfish and 
ungenerous among each other, not recognizing the truth that the liberal 
man will always be treated with liberality and respect. Country edit- 
ors, and possibly city editors also, lose immensely by undervaluing 
their occupation, Like other men, they are generally accepted by the 
world at their own estimate ; and if they are held in lower esteem than 
they deserve, the fault is altogether with themselves. 

Through the agency of this Association, if it be wisely conducted, we 
may find a eae | for many of our existing deficiencies. Brought to- 
vether in this hall, we forget for the time our personal and political 
differences and jealousies, and remember only that we belong to a com- 
mon profession. We discover in the man who sits near us attractions 
and merits that we never before suspected; and after a good talk 
together, we go home convinced that our hated rival is not such a bad 
fellow after all. We learn to respect ourselves and each other, and this 
is the first step toward —— T respect of the public. Of this there 
is end great need among us. No newspaper editor can command the 
public ear who does not by his conduct and language compel the atten- 
tion and respect of his readers. No professed leader of the people finds 
his level more quickly and surely. To raise the general standard of the 
profession as high as possible should be our constant aim ; and each of 
us, by elevating his own position and striving to reach still greater 
heights, can be a helper and benefactor to his associates. The ambi- 
tious efforts of the strong serve to encourage and inspire the weak 
where all possess a common interest. The standard of journalism is 
everywhere improved by the upward steps of those who are in front. I 
need only refer to the great progress made by the newspapers of 
Pennsylvania during the last twenty years, to indicate what may be ex- 
pected in the future. Our work is mainly in our own hands, and 
according to the earnestness and devotion with which it is pressed, 
will be the measure of our success. 

lam not among those who think that great benefits to the press of 
the State will be derived through entiten rates of advertising, the 
printing of the laws, or any kind of what may be called enforced busi- 
ness. The laws of supply and demand are inexorable, and each journal 
must deal with its advertisers according to such rules as experience has 
shown to be just and proper for itself. The State printing may be, in 
many instances, highly desirable, if awarded freely by the Legislature ; 
but our self-respect requires that we should not ask as a favor what 
should be accepted, if at all, as a service justly due to the people of the 
Commonwealth. Official printing and advertising, as a rule, is the 
worst kind of business. More than anything’else, it destroys the inde- 

yendence and weakens the influence of the press. We may not reject 
t; neither should we seek it. Our papers should be opened as freely 
to public as to private customers ; but we should not beg of the State 
or county what we would disdain to ask of individuals. Let us make 
our newspapers so interesting and valuable, so essential to the com- 
munity, that none can afford to be without them, and we are already on 


| the highway that leads to prosperity and profit. With readers will come 


business of every kind; with increasing support we shall grow in influ- 
ence and the ability to do still better; and thus we shall be enabled to 
build ourselves up on a firm and safe foundation, and achieve the high- 
est ends by means of our own industry and foresight. 

Remembering that we come here together as friends, let us seek to 
improve the event by working for the general good. Let moderation 
and good-will characterize our proceedings, and prove that difference of 
personal views on many subjects does not necessarily make us ene- 
mies. Let us extend, one to another, the hand and word of friendship, 
and join together, in a common effort, to perfect and cement the 


“ | A | brotherhood of the press. 
time. in general communion, the personal and selfish thoughts of every- th l I 


On motion of Mr. Evans, it was resolved that the vale- 
dictory of the President be published in the papers repre- 
sented in the Association. 

The election of officeis being in order, Mr. Smith, of Lan- 


| caster, moved that Henry T. Darlington, of the Doylestown 


I have been myself for fifteen years the pub- | 


lisher of a country newspaper, of reasonably fair standing, yet until | 


very recently my personal acquaintance with conductors of public jour- 
nals elsewhere has been extremely limited. I presume that this is the 
case with most of the members of this Association. I do not think 
that itis right. The time has passed when the editor of a newspaper 
must be an Ishmaelite, either from isolation of location or the rivalries 
of business and politics, 


own occupation, and the state of society and public opinion in the com- | 


munities we represent. But we rarely or never experience that contact 
of mind with mind that develops the highest intellect and elicits the 
most sparkling efforts of the advocate and the preacher. We plod on, 
each in his own sanctum, dwelling upon the events of his immediate 
circle, with no effort to rise up higher and gain a foothold as nearly as 
possible at the head of the social structure. ‘ Business before plea- 
sure" is our motto. We walk the endless round of our daily duties, 


Intelligencer, be unanimously re-elected President of the 
Association. _ Adopted. 

Mr. Darlington returned his thanks for the honor con- 
ferred upon him. 

On motion, B. F. Myers, of the Harrisburg Patriot ; J. 
M. Laird, of the Greensburg Argus ; and W. A. Rupert, of 


| the Conneautville Record, were elected Vice-Presidents for 
Most of us profess to know something of our | 


the ensuing year. 

On motion, R. 8. Menamin, of the Printers’ CrrcuLar, 
was re-elected Recording Secretary. 

A. C. Martin, of the Corry Republican, was elected As- 
sistant Secretary. 

J. Irvin Steele, of the Ashland Advocate, was elected Cor- 
responding Secretary. 
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Elwood Griest, of the Lancaster Jnguirer, was re-elected 
Treasurer. 

The following Executive Committee, for the ensuing 
year, was then appointed: Messrs. Davis, of Doylestown ; 
Smith, of Lancaster ; Young, Black, Evans, Capron, Brock- 
way, Ripper, Keenan, Wood, and Sypher. 

Mr. Smith, from the Committee on Advertising, made the 
following report : 

The committee on advertising, appointed at the meeting of this As- 
sociation one year ago, having taken the matter referred to them into 
consideration, beg leave to make a few practical suggestion~. 

In the opinion of this committee, the system of dealing with adver- 
tising agents as now carried on is radically wrong. The institutions 
known as advertising agencies, as they exist at present, are a curse to 
our craft. Scarcely a day passes during which the publisher does not 
receive a circular from some bogus or irresponsible agency, offering to 
furnish or procure advertisements for his paper. He who trusts these 
mushroom concerns will find at the end of the year that he has been 
sadly swindled. There are a few agencies in the country which pay 
promptly ; but the best of them are not newspaper agencies in any true 
sense of the term. They do not represent us or work for our interests. 
Their only object is the putting of money in their own pockets. They 
compete for business, and underbid each other to our loss. Of course 
the advertiser contracts with the agent, who promises to secure the in- 
sertion of his matter at the cheapest rates ; and the rates agreed upon, 
as country papers know to their cost, are almost invariably below those 
published by them and furnished tothe agents. Many publishers suffer 
themselves to be beaten down. They prefer to take poor pay for a 
standing advertisement rather than to reserve the space for reading 
matter, which costs something for composition. This is a most short 
sighted policy. Such publishers deteriorate the character of their 
papers, try to cheat their readers, and find in the end that they have 
cheated themselves. At the close of the year, they have received less 
money for a large space devoted to cheap and often obnoxious adver- 
tisements than they might have obtained for a much smaller amount if 
they had stood to their rates. Their subscribers feel that they are not 
getting the worth of their money in reading matter, and the subscrip- 
tion lists of such publishers are not increased as they would be if they 
conducted a live paper on sound business principles. They discrimi- 
nate against their home customers in favor of the vendors of patent 
medicines and deleterious nostrums. They have nota particle of inde- 
pendence of character, and are duped and cheated by sharpers in New 
York and el-ewhere. 

The truth is, many publishers seem to set but a very small value on 
their advertising columns. By their acts they admit that they are of 
but little service to the business community. They preach about the 
advantages to be derived from advertising. and daily give the lie to 
their preaching by their practice. What would be thought of the mer- 
chant who should demand twice as much for his goods from his regular 
customers as he took froma transient buyer. Would he be considered 
honest? Yet that is the way in which many country newspapers habit- 
ually deal. They stick up for their rates at home, and allow advertising 
agents abroad to beat them down to almost any figure. How would a 
manufacturing company treat an agent who might collude with pur- 
chasers and agree to deliver goods below cost prices. Yet such is prac- 
tically the condition of the advertising business as carried on to-day 
between publishers in Pennsylvania and advertising agents in the dif- 
ferent cities. And the men whodo business in such a style, undertake 
to teach the business world, and freely criticise those who manage the 
financial affairs of the nation. Newspapers which do stand to their 
rates fall into disrepute with agents, and are decried because these 
sharpers know that they cannot beat them down in price. When 
a newspaper publishes a list of rates it ought to be adhered to without 
variation. 1t is just as easy to geta fair price as a poor one. All that 


is necessary is to fix a proper standard of rates, and to adhere to it un- | 


flinchingly. Newspaper men ought to be governed by the nicest sense 
of honor in their dealings with each other. Any attempt to underbid 
a neighbor's advertising rates can only result in demoralization of 
business and pecuniary loss. To adhere steadily to a fair standard of 
prices is the only way to make the advertising department of a news- 
paper pay. It is the only method that will command the respect and 
compel the patronage of intelligent business men. 

No established scale of prices can be laid down for newspapers in dif- 
ferent parts of the State by this Association. That is a matter which 
must be left to the papers of each county, congressional, or other dis- 
tricts, to settle among themselves. The advantage of an agreement 
between publishers in the same town or district is obvious. It does 
away with underbidding and the consequent chaffering and higgling 
about prices which is the curse of the business, as it is too often con- 
ducted. 

A newspaper should publish its rates, and require every customer, 
large or small, domestic or foreign, to pay full prices. Many journals 
have long conducted their business in this way, and they are all among 
the most reputable, well established in the State. There are many 
publishers, however, who accommodate their rates to meet the wants 
of their customers, taking from each one all that they can get, and being 
sorry that.they did not ask more. Many reputable journals have been 


drawn into this fatal practice, which is the distinguishing feature of 
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the long list of weak, starveling, supplicating things called newspa- 
pers, whose owners and editors, little more than respectable paupers, 
clamorously beg a scanty living from a too indulgent public. ‘ 

The advertising department of newspapers and periodicals is con- 
ducted on one of two general plans: , 

The first consists of established rates per line, with no reduction in 
favor of long advertisements, or frequent repetitions of the same matter. 

The second consists of a fixed price per line, for a small number of 
lines and a single insertion, with graduated discounts for repetitions of 
the same matter, and also for increase of space. 

The first of these systems has the advantage of simplicity and equal- 
ity in its favor, and, whenever practicable, is most desirable. It is less 
liable to abuse, easily understood, and is generally most satisfactory to 
both publisher and advertiser. 

The graduated system of advertisements, however, is most widely 
used, and is held in favor by extensive advertisers. It is liable to 
abuse, and gives rise to many gross irregularities in business. Still, it 
seems to have obtained a strong hold upon country newspapers, and is 
not likely to be speedily abandoned for the better and more simple 
system. 

But to return to the matter of newspaper agencies. Can a remedy 
be devised for the evils which the present obnoxious system entails 
upon us? We have no doubt there can be a plan set on foot which 
would prove entirely satisfactory in the end. What is needed is the 
establishment of agencies for Pennsylvania newspapers at central 
points; agencies which will have exclusively the right to contract for 
the columns of all the newspapers in this State, at their published 
rates. This would put us directly in communication with advertisers, 
and there could be no underbidding by competing parties. Our agents 
at New York, Philadelphia, Pittsburgh, or elsewhere, might be author- 
ized to pay other agencies a percentage, say ten per cent., for adver- 
tisement« furnished through them to the newspapers of this State ; but 
advertisers would soon learn to deal directly with our agents instead of 
at second-hand. Our general agents in the different cities would soon 
tind themselves in a position that would justify them in employing a 
sufficient number of sub-agents or canvassers ; and we would speedily 
have a much larger amount of advertising, at our full rates, on which 
we would not be required to pay any thing like the enormous percent- 
age that is now exacted from us by parties who have no direct interest 
in our welfare. It stands to reason, that agents whose sole business it 
should be to attend to the interests of Pennsylvania papers, could get 
more business for us than we receive from such agencies as extend 
their operations to the entire country. 

If all the newspapers of this great State should unite in such a com- 
bination, and faithfully live up to the terms of a compact made between 
them. refusing steadily to receive advertisements below the rates, and 
referring all inquirers to the established agents of the Association, all 
the difficulty that exists in regard to foreign advertisements would be 
done away with. That such agencies could speedily be made to pay 
all expenses of rents and salaries, at a cost to the newspapers of this 
State of not more than ten per cent. on the advertising received. we 
have no doubt. Of course the agents would have to be good men, able 
and willing to give bonds for the faithful performance of their duties, 
and for the fulfilment of contracts entered into by them. That such 
men could be found, we have no doubt. The expenses, in the start, 
wouid have to be met by the Association ; but it would require a com- 
paratively small contribution from each member, and this should be 
assessed according to circulation. 

The agents would, of course, be under the control of this Association. 

In making this report, your committee has confined itself to a gene- 
ral review of the obnoxious system now practiced, and to the sugges- 
tion of a remedy which we believe would do away with existing abuses 
and greatly increase the advertising patronage of all newspapers which 
might join in the proposed movement. Of course no newspaper could 
be permanently bound by any act of this Association, and the proposed 
combination would necessarily be merely voluntary; but every pub- 
lisher joining it would be expected to adhere strictly to the regulations 
adopted. so long as he continued his connection with it. 

The details of the system proposed would have to be carefully elabo- 
rated, and the plan, when perfected, could be submitted to the different 
publishers of the State, to be joined in of rejected, as each one might 
see fit. 

With these suggestions, the entire subject is respectfully referred to 
the Association for further consideration. J. R. SYPHER, 

B. F. MEYERs, 
FRANCIS WELLS, 
H. G, Smiru, 
Hiram Youne. 


The report, on motion, was accepted, and the President 
announced that it was before the Association for its con- 
sideration. 

Mr. Capron moved that the report be adopted. 

Mr. Young moved that that portion of the report relating 
to the establishment of advertising bureaus be referred to a 
committee of five, which shall be permanent, and shall have 
power to establish and direct the operations of such bureaus 
of advertising. Laid aside. 
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The report was discussed by Messrs. Evans, Laird, Chal- | 


fant, Smith (Lancaster), W. W. H. Davis, Menamin, Black, 
Capron, Sypher, Steinman, and Brockway. 

Mr. Steinman offered a resolution to the effect that the 
newspapers represented in this Association shall have but 
one advertising agent in Philadelphia, and that a committee 
of five be appointed to establish and regulate such agency 
Laid aside. 

The report of the Committee on Advertising was unani- 
mously adopted. 

The President announced that 
Young was before the Association. 

Mr. Steinman moved the resolution offered by himself, 
and laid aside, as a substitute for the resolution of Mr. 
Young. 

Mr. Sypher opposed the adoption of the substitute. 


the resolution of Mr. 


Mr. Steinman withdrew his resolution, and offered the 


first part of it to come in as a proviso at the end of that 
offered by Mr. Young, viz., “That the newspapers repre- 
sented in this Association shall have but one agent in any 
business community, to whom they shall allow compensa- 
tion for obtaining advertisements.” 

Mr. Young accepted the amendment. 

The resolution, as amended, was adopted. 

Mr. Brockway, from the Committee in regard to the Law 
of Libel, presented the following: 

Resolved, That all suits for libel, civil or criminal, hereafter to be 
brought against editors or publishers of newspapers in this Common- 
wealth, shall be tried in the county where the publication office is 
located, in accordance with the principles of the common law. 

Resolved, That on the trial of indictments or in actions for damages 
in civil cases for writing or publishing a libel, the truth of the mattér 
charged as libellous may be given in evidence; and if the jury, in any 
such case, shall find that the same was written or published from good 
motives, and justifiable ends, it shall operate to the acquittal of the de- 
fendant or defendants. 

After considerable discussion, the report was adopted. 

Mr. Brockway, Mr. Steele, and Mr. Cooper were ap- 
pointed acommittee to present the resolutions to the Legis- 
lature. 

The President announced the following as the committee 
on the establishment of an advertising agency: Messrs. 
Young, Steinman, Sypher, Capron, and Keenan. 

On motion, the Association adjourned until half-past 
seven o'clock. 

EVENING SESSION. 

Mr. Menamin suggested the propriety of holding two 
meetings during the year, one of the mectings to be held in 
summer time, and to be attended by the families and friends 
of the members. 

Mr. Capron criticised the policy of newspapers publishing 
the advertisements of railroad eompanies in order to become 
‘““dead heads”’ on their lines. 

Mr. Martin suggested that publishers should cease the 
puffing of magazines, periodicals, etc., without a guid pro 
quo, 

Mr. Meyers offered the following resolution : 

Resolved, That it is the sense of this Association that the duty on 
printing paper,and on materials used in the manufacture of printing 
paper, should be reduced. 

A long discussion ensued. Messrs. Meyers, Chalfant, 
Smith, and others, argued in favor of the adoption of the 
resolution. 

Messrs. Evans, Capron, Sypher, and Menamin, opposed 
its adoption. 

Mr. Bergner expressed himself in favor of the principle 
of the resolution, but thought its purpose could be reached 
more certainly by each member of the Association agreeing 
to advocate the reduction of the duty on paper in his own 
journal. 
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Mr. Menamin offered the following as a substitute : 


Whereas, It is to the interest of the American publishers, editors, 
printers, paper makers, and others engaged in newspaper and book 
making, that no international treaty, or law, be enacted by the Senate 
and House of Representatives of the United States that will in any 
manner militate against those engaged in manufacturing or publishing 
books in our own country, and that will discriminate in favor of the 
foreign publishers ; therefore 

Resolved, That it is the sense of this Association that Congress be 
requested to pass no law that will tend to throw the manufacture of 
our books into foreign hands. 

Resolved, That the so-called ** International Copyright Act,’ and the 
proposed international copyright treaty, are objectionable to American 

publishers and printers. 


Mr. Meyers raised the point of order that the substitute 
was not germane to the question. 
The President decided the point of order well taken. 
Mr. Capron moved that the resolution offered by Mr. 
Meyers be indefinitely postponed. 
The vote was lost by a vote of 11 yeas to 15 nays. 
Mr. Wood moved that the resolution be referred to a 
| committee of three. 
Mr. Meyers moved to amend by making it five. 
| Mr. Wood accepted the amendment. 
The motion, as amended, was adopted. 
| On motion of Mr. Sypher, the thanks of the Association 
| were returned to the House of Representatives for the ten- 
der of the use of the Hall. 
| On motion of Mr. Evans, the thanks of the Association 
| were tendered to the President, Secretary, and other offi- 
cers of the Association, for the faithful discharge of their 
duties. 
The Association then adjourned sine die. 


+eocoer 
(Communication.] 
THE HOE PRINTING-PRESS PATENT. 
To the Editor of the Printers’ Cireular : 

Str :—I learn from your February number that Mr. R. 
M. Hoe, of New York, is endeavoring to procure a farther 
extension of his Rotary Press Patent; and more than this, 
you state that yourself and others, interested in printing 
machines, have “unthinkingly” signed his application. 
Now your confession of thoughtlessness comes not an hour 
too soon, nor I hope quite too late, to meet and turn back 
the grave error to which you have subscribed ; and to this 
end I wish to say a few words. 

Let us start fair, therefore, by asking who is Richard M. 
Hoe? I answer promptly (from my own experience as 
well as the testimony of others), one of the most accom- 
plished and successful machinists in the world. But the 
Patent Laws are intended primarily and mainly for the use 
and protection of énventors—a class not often identified, and 


never to be confounded with, manufacturers of machinery. 
Is Mr. Hoe an “inventor”? 

My first test of the work of the celebrated house, whose 
most distinguished representative now stands before us, was 
applied to a “Smith” hand-press. This was avowedly the 
| invention of Peter Smith; but even here jusfice requires a 
| little explanation. No man who ever pulled a token on a 
Wells press could fail to perceive how vitally its plan en- 
tered into that of Smith. In a strong cast-iron rim, Wells 
set up a toggle-joint, and gave the impression. by straight- 


| ening said joint through a connecting rod communicating 
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with the pulling bar. And is not this a literal description 
of the Smith press? Wells, indeed, attached his bar to the 
far cheek of the press, while Smith brought his to the near 
cheek ; but this last idea was notoriously taken from honest 
Samuel Rust, who invented the unequalled ‘‘ Washington” 


press, which furnished also the spiral spring by which | 


Smith lifted his platen. Now this is not invidious testi- 
mony dug up from the past to injure an old compeer. I 
mean by it not only to do justice to Zenas Wells and 
Peter Smith, but also to R. M. Hoe; and I am doing it! 
The next printing machine of Hoe & Co.’s make which I 
encountered was a perfecting double-cylinder book press, 
brought before the profession about 1832. A press of this 
kind was bought by Van Benthuysen, of Albany ; another 


was run in New York City, I think, upon ‘‘ Webster's Spell- | 


ing Book;’”’ and tro of them were furnished to Charles 
Alexander, of Philadelphia, in whose office I found them. 


This press was full double medium in size, and printed its 


sheets on both sides before parting with them. It embraced 
two large iron cylinders of exactly twin dimensions, sepa- 
rated by two wooden cylinders of smaller diameter ; it had 
twin beds running on the same carriage on which matched 
forms were placed, which passed under their respective 
cylinders and inking rollers alternately. The white paper 
was fed from an elevated board by an active lad of seven- 
teen ; the sheet made an abrupt turn by tapes outside the 


first cylinder, and took its first impression at the front of | 
the press, then passing over one wooden cylinder and under | 


the other, had its surface thus changed, and got its second 


impression under the back cylinder, and was delivered be- | 


tween the two impression cylinders, where quite a small 


boy caught the paper and straightened the heap. This was | 
the most complete printing machine I had thus far seen; | 
but I certainly understood it to be an exact copy of a British 


press, to which the Scotch name of Napier was attached, 
and whom I always considered as the inventor. 

Next in order (about 1846), I met a card press made by 
this same indefatigable house. It had miniature rollers and 
distributing cylinder and ink fountain that one might almost 


carry in his hat; and it was finished with the exactness of 
a sewing-machine. But it was the invention of Mr. Voor- | 


hees, who had shown me his model years before. 

For a number of years, Messrs. Hoe & Co. have manu- 
factured the most complete platen press known; but—it is 
the invention of Jsaae Adams / 

And now comes the Rotary or Type-revolving Press— 
the great mastodon of the tribe of printing machines. Vari- 
ous approaches toward all the minor points of this inven- 


tion were made by other persons before Mr. Hoe’s first | 
patent; and fs radical feature (viz, a central revolving | 


type cylinder surrounded by a number of impression cylin- 


ders) was patented by Morrison, in England, six years pre- | 


vious to the time when Mr. Hoe brought out his; and the 
anchor on which he now relies, and which he wishes to 


carry out ahead for another term of years, is his manner of 
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attaching the types to the cylindrical bed—which invention 
he is said to have procured from a former pressman of the 
| Tribune newspaper, who suggested the bevelled column 
rules fastened by screws, which screws are now superseded 
by grooves! 
It is true, that all these machines have the Z/oe mark on 
them; but what actually does that set forth and signify ? 
Simply this, that said concern has built and sold these 
machines and got the money for them; their invention is 
all the work of other people—Rust, Smith, Napier, Voor- 
hees, Morrison, Adams—whose weight of brain sunk them 
in that very flood on which R. M. Hoe & Co. sail on in 
triumph! 
But J will not break the beam by resting all the weight 
in one scale. Hoe has substantial merit, and here it is. He 
turns out the most carefully finished work, as a whole, in 
| the Republic, if not in the world. I never saw a botched 
article from the establishment. More than forty years ago 
my old shopmates chose the Smith hand-press because of 
| the finish of all its parts. Not an ounce of weight in its 
frisket-frame nor a shaving of wood on its tympan frames 
was left in our way. The polished brass hooks and buttons, 
the light neat spring points, the sure grip of the wrenches 
and aptness of the screw drivers—each appealed to tasteful 
workmen; while all the important points showed the same 
harmony ; and showed the sweating pressman that some 
one or more, far off in the blacksmith’s shop, thought of his 
troubles and wished to lessen them. This is not noisy 
praise ; but it is substantial fame; and I need no prompting 
to utter it in behalf of R. M. Hoe, his partners, or his pre- 
decessors for nearly half a century. To this add the mas- 
tery of success in a business of such extent as theirs, and 
then who shall say they have labored in vain? Had their 
first large surplus of gain yet to be made, the vantage 
ground they now occupy must give them empire. With 
fifty years’ apprenticeship in one line, and twenty-one years 
of special protection, who dare enter the lists with them? 
As well attempt a foot race with a locomotive. If they 
cannot, with present crew and canvas, hold their course, 
| then let them drop astern; but no fear of that 
The énventions composing R. M. Hoe’s great business may 
| be compared to a heavy page of fine rule-and-figure work 

made up of different type, to which Ae has furnished the— 
| page-cord! So far, well; but I can assure him that I have 
| known the ‘‘squabbling”’ of such a page cause the press to 

stand for more than one day! He is asking of Congress 
| what he does not need, what he does not deserve, and 
which we must take care that he does not get. 

FRANKLIN. 


. sce - 

‘‘ SEVENTY-FIVE cents per gal.,” exclaimed Mrs. Parting- 
| ton, on looking over the price current. ‘‘ Why, bless me, 
what is the world coming to, when the gals are valued at 
| seventy-five cents!’ The old lady pulled off her specta- 
cles, threw down the paper, and went into a brown study 
on the want of a proper appreciation of the true value of 
female gender. 
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OUR FIFTH VOLUME. 

We commence, with the present number, the fifth volume 
of the Printers’ CrrcuLar; and our brethren of the craft 
will readily understand that in celebrating this event by an 
enlargement of its dimensions to fifty-two pages, or six 
times its original size, we give a forcible illustration of our 
unbounded confidence in its future prosperity, and our fer- 
vent gratitude for the many substantial tokens of apprecia- 
tion we have received. 

We have also made some typographical changes, which 
will, we hope, be recognized by our readers as improve- 
ments; and we assure them that, in the future, no pains or 
reasonable expense will be spared to make the CrrcuLAR 
attractive in its appearance as well as to fill its pages with 
instructive matter. 

It occupies a peculiar position as a thorough printer’s 


P | 
newspaper, exclusively devoted to the interests of those who | 


are identified with the great art preservative as printers, 
editors, publishers, or as manufacturers of goods or material 
used in printing offices. Our efforts to maintain the con- 
fidence of, and inspire an interest among, these classes, 
have been so successful, that the CrrcULAR is now a regu- 
lar monthly visitor to nearly every first-class printing office 
in the United States and the Canadas; and it is sent to all 
journals of a cognate character in Europe. 


INTERNATIONAL COPYRIGHT. 


From time to time the old project of contracting an in- 
ternational copyright treaty with England is revived, and 
it is said that active steps have been taken in this matter 
recently. The present American Minister at the Court of 
St. James, Mr. Motley, being one of the most distinguished 
authors of this country, would naturally be disposed to 
sympathize with his brother writers on both sides of the 
ocean; and we have no doubt that strenuous efforts will be 
made to accomplish the long-cherished object during the 
continuance of his official term. We trust, however, that 
these efforts will prove unavailing, as we are radically op- 
posed to any adjustment by the treaty-making power alone 
of a question that would affect so many varied iaterests. 
If action is to be had on this subject at all, let it be the 
joint work of both Houses of Congress; and let special 
pains be taken to prevent the plea of justice to British 
authors from being made a mere stalking-horse to enable 


| English printers, paper makers, and publishers from in- 


| muneration to the foreign author. 


Its value as an organ for the interchange of opinions | 


among printers, and as an advertising medium for all who 
desire to purchase or sell printing material, is best attested 
by the large and increasing patronage we have derived 
from those who can bear testimony on this point *from 
practical experience; and we confidently commend the 
columns of the Printers’ CrrcuLaR as the best place to 
seek a market for material used in and about printing 
offices, because the hopes based on the character and extent 
of its circulation have been fully confirmed by our adver- 
tising patrons. 

We do not intend, however, to suffer business announce- 
ments to intrench too largely upon the space devoted to 
reading matter, or to relax our efforts to maintain the rights 
of journeymen printers, and to publish original and selected 
items and articles of special interest to them and to news- 
paper proprietors, journalists, publishers, and to all who 
are identified with either the profession or the trade. From 
time to time we will add new features; and, as the years run 
on, we hope that the improvements in the contents of 
the CrrcuLaR will fully keep pace with the increase in its 
size. 

—e 0 : 

THE attention of our readers is invited to a communica- 
tion from “ Franklin,’ on the subject of the extension of 
Mr. R. M. Hoe’s patent. The communication is full of in- 
teresting matter, and is well worthy a careful perusal. 





flicting a vital blow upon American citizens who are en- 
gaged in kindred pursuits. 

We are not opposed to the idea of granting moderate re- 
Indeed, if this can be 
assured without the risk of endangering the industrial and 
intellectual interests of our own country, we should be dis- 
posed to favor it. But the whole subject is surrounded 
with many difficulties. 

Copyright is the literary patent-right, and holds a similar 
relation tothe public The Government secures the patent- 
right to the individual inventor and his heirs, not so much 
as a benefit to the person, as the most certain means of 
assuring the publication of the invention to the world—the 
inventor being compelled by law to so describe, represent, 
or otherwise explain his work, that it could be reproduced 
from such directions ; the utmost exactitude of description 
is required, and in case of the slightest ambiguity in any 
detail the patent is so far forfeited. Thus, while securing 
the inventor in certain rights, he is compelled to defend 
himself with the utmost care, so the public can avail itself 
of any weak point in his defence. The patent is the mag- 
nificent gift granted by the public to the inventor to win 
him to reveal his secret, so that in no case the world shall 
lose the benefit. Such a patent does copyright give to the 
author, but in a very limited degree, for it is impossible to 
assure him any right over anything but the mere form of 
expression ; the formula of words are his own, but the idea 
can be secured to him by no legislation ; and, therefore, the 
poem and the novel can be very securely patented by reason 
of their shape; while the researches of the historian, the 
results reached by the traveller and discoverer, or the labors 
of the metaphysician and the linguist, can hardly be so ex- 
pressed as to guard him from the multitudinous dangers of 
translation, condensation, or the various methods of recast- 
ing his thoughts into other and probably more popular 
shapes. The books, therefore, which have required the 
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most time, energy, and labor, are frequently the very ones 
that can be least readily protected, and the producers of 
these can hardly be remunerated in hard cash, while the 
more marketable commodities of the story writer or the 
balladist will reap a golden harvest. 

These considerations weaken, but they do not utterly 
destroy, the claim of authors to protection in foreign coun- 
tries. The whole world is interested in securing a constant 
supply of literature, and, if it is necessary, it should even 
tempt those fitted to the task to engage in it. It is a sad 
story, often told, how poets, philosophers, and the other 
“makers”? of new and wondrous gifts for humanity, have 
lived in poverty and died in destitution ; and the story is a 
tale of shame. That genius, self-impelled, will do its work 
without pay, is certainly no reason that the world should 
not pay it in a more solid and prompt coinage than the 
thanks of future generations. A blind beggar may have 
written the “Tliad;” but it is still pitiful that he was per- 
mitted to remain a blind beggar; and it certainly checks the 
heartiness of our laugh at Hood’s jests, if we chance to re- 
member that they were penned by an impoverished invalid, 
full of anxiety for to-morrow’s bread and butter. 

Authorship is as undeniably labor as blacksmithing—re- 
quiring industry, application, and apprenticeship, as entirely 
as any other trade ; and it is certain that we will not get the 
work of either craft without it is, in some shape, paid for. 
The wondrous heaven-granted gift of genius has nothing to 
do with the question at large; if genius will produce, in 
spite of every obstacle and opposition, and give an ungrate- 
ful world the poem or drama from its garret, the world 
ought to feel ashamed of accepting such an “alms” with- 
out returning any payment but an almshouse. But it is 
not to genius that we must look for our steady, useful sup- 
ply of literature ; and it has never been secured from that 
source. Literary merit arises like that of all other trades, 
from training and facility; and to secure opportunities for 
such excellence, the author must feel assured of his daily 
bread, or we shall fall back upon that condition where only 
those who can afford the leisure to write and have the 
wealth to publish, will do it; and then we must be content 
with outworn “ travels” and diluted metaphysics. 

Let literary work be well paid just as any other work is, 
and let the best work have the best pay as far as practica- 
ble. The same rule will apply here as in other manufac- 
tures; people do not want much of the finest velvet, but 
the market can hardly be glutted with coarse cottons ; 
therefore, though the universal world of critics unite in 
applause of works of the highest type, everybody will not 
want them; and the author of the epic or the essay must 
take his risk on a less marketable value than the novel, 
play, or “ editorial,” which is needed for everyday use. 

It is an indirect method of reaching the question of jus- 
tice to authors; yet it will serve as a groundwork for con- 
sidering the bearings of the question to find where justice 
isdone to them. Where do they flourish ? Where do they 








increase as a healthy result of the condition of society ? We 
must answer, that it is in this country. 

England claims to lead the van: she boasts of her multi- 
tude of writers; but they are before the world pleading for 
its bounty. England, by crowding its operatives into fac- 
tories, at low wages, or by forcing them abroad to seek 
safety from starvation, has erected a proportionally large 
class who work with their brains instead of their hands. 
This class contains many gentlemen of leisure seeking 
refuge from ennui, and scholars either secure within or 
struggling without the cloisters of “‘ fellowships ;’”’ and it 
also embraces that band of clever intelligences that the 
nation delights in stigmatizing as Bohemians. Large and 
extended copyrights are secured, and yet these literati de- 
clare that they starve. Of course there are notable excep- 
tions. Certain authors produce especially marketable arti- 
cles, and thrive consequently ; but the general result is that 
the books sell at a high price; yet in such small editions 
that the author’s heavy share yields him in fact but a small 
return—the population at large being operatives, on low 
wages, who buy no books. 

On the other hand, America, populated to a great extent 
by impoverished emigrants, many of them from Britain, 
offers a vast market of readers, where low-priced books are 
purchased by the thousands by working people enjoying 
high wages; and American authors, protected by a copy- 
right at home, are tolerably well remunerated ; and the home 
market is well supplied with the articles most in demand— 
the ephemeral products of the magazines and newspapers— 
while readeis so abound that Macaulay declared that his 
reputation at home was the reflection of the approbation 
that he had met in America, and the essays of “ Elia” and 
of “Kit North” were first collected into separate publica- 
‘tions, while De Quincey received his first complete publica- 
tion, in this country. 

If an international copyright can be so framed, and so 
hedged in as to protect rights the of the million readers 
while securing certain privileges to the scores of authors, let 
it be done; but it must be remembered that our first duty 
is to supply our own immense population with American 
books by American men; and there is a canker-worm 
already nestling in our flower of promise that must first be 
destroyed to secure the glorious blooming of the future 
of the literary harvest. 

Books crowd our counters now bearing the imprint of 
American publishers, yet which are printed and bound in 
London. Such a fact has an ominous significance! This 
country furnishes the readers; and we must be sure that we 
print the books. 

We must have no law for interested classes by which our 
national privilege of “cheap books” will ooze away from 
our grasp. Trade is a very sordid, everyday-matter of 
dollars and cents; and though it now virtuously urges in- 





ternational copyright as a great moral obligation, we must 
| look closely to the provisions of a statute that will change 
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that sentimental flourishing into the iron certainties of | judicious outlay of time and money on the part of the 


law. 

An international copyright system is fraught with ex- 
treme danger unless matched by a very high duty upon 
books. 


In taking care of our own printers and publishers, | 


we must also take care of the literary interests of the people. | 


We cannot afford to run the risk of the commercial “ cute- 
ness”’ by which a small edition could be published here to 
secure the copyright and the market, while the rest must be 
sought from England and bought at English prices. 
American “ pirated” edition of ‘‘ Jane Eyre,” for which we 


The | 


receive such ‘abuse, gave many thousands of readers the | 


possession of a copy for twenty-five cents 
tainly afford to give a slight trifle of advance upon this very 
slender sum in a small percentage to the author, who would 
find advantage in the large sales ; but we must put ourselves 
in no position where it is possible that such a book could 
reach the selling price in England—seven dollars and a 
half! 


sce 


SPECIMENS OF FINE PRINTING. 


From the commencement of the holiday season until the 


present time, a steady stream of specimens of fancy print- 
ing has been flowing intoour sanctum. A large number of 
these are elaborate calendars, beautiful in design and of 
finished workmanship, which seem to have exhausted the 
resources of the type founder, the ink maker, and the press 
builder in their production. Another large class, composed 
of Carriers’ Addresses and New Year greetings of various 
kinds, are more to be admired for their printing than their 
poetry; and it is a matter of regret that the quality of the 
latter should not be more in consonance with its beautiful 
surroundings. Some of the writers, however, scorn the 
aid of the Muses in their composition; and one Rocky 
Mountain bird declares, self-complacently, 

It is lucky for me, and it is lucky for you, 

That I am not one of the rhyming crew 


Who need a Pegasus and Muses nine: 
* * * 


* 
When I am in a poetical fit. 
I mount my nag, and sing out “ Git!” 


Time, however, which mellows all things, may modify 
even these ‘ poetical fits,” and allow these galloping nags 
to “git’’ along in the more graceful canter. 

Among the miscellaneous collection of jobs, cards, bill- 
heads, etc., is a “Pearl Almanac for 1870,” from Isaac 
Arrowsmith, 11 Quay Street, Bristol, England, consisting 
of thirty-two diminutive pages, each measuring 114x15g 
inches, including the border. The same gentleman also 
sent a handsome calendar. 

Taking these specimens in the aggregate, they show a 
decided improvement upon those received last year, espe- 
cially in commercial work, showing that the printers are 
rapidly educating the business community into the use of 
fancy printing, and are not compelled to produeg fine work 
merely for their own cards, and at theirown expense. We 
believe this return to be due, in a great measure, to the 


© 
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We could cer- 


printers themselves, as fine work generally seeks those who 
show their ability to do it. 

Thanking our friends for their kindness, we make our 
acknowledgment to the following : 


Hiram R. Enoch, West Rockford, Tl. 

W. G. Johnston & Co., Pittsburgh, Pa. 

H. & E. F. James, Wilmington, Del. 

Crawford County Forum Job Printing Office, Bucyrus, Ohio; J. R. 
Clymer, editor and proprietor; B. F. Wade, job printer. 

Edwards & Winter, Fort Scott, Kansas. 

Samuel Loag, Sansom Street Hall. Philadelphia. 

Helfenstein & Lewis, 500 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia. 

John B. Clarke, Manchester, N. H. 

James N. Miller, Waynesburg, Pa. 

E. H. Pughe, Augusta, Ga. 

Geo. 8. Harris, corner Fourth and Vine Streets, Philadelphia. 

William Ewing, Wheeling, West Virginia. 

Rocky Mountain News, Denver, Colorado. 

Evening Wisconsin Printing Office, Milwaukee, Wis. 

Foster, Wilder & Co., Journal of Commerce, Kaneas City, Mo. 

The National Democrat, Rahway, N. J. 

Rocky Mountain Herald, Denver, Col. 

A. W. Auner, corner Eleventh and Market Streets, Philadelphia. 

Daily Commercial, Wilmington, Del. 

Terre Haute (Ind.) Saturday Evening Gazette. 

Memphis (Tenn.) Avalanche. 

Venango Citizen, Franklin, Pa. 

John Gillam & Co., 608 Arch Street, Philadelphia. 

Evening State Journal, Richmond, Va. 

Hickman & Hammond, West Chester, Pa. 

James McMillin, Pittsburgh, Pa. 

H. J. Toudy & Co.. 503 and 505 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia. 

Dougherty, Maguire & Wright, Baltimore, Md. 

Chas. H. Lyman, Holyoke, Mass. 

Gibson Bros., Washington, D. C. 

Richard Magee. 416 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia. 

Leisenring Printing House, 237 and 239 Dock Street, Philadelphia. 

E. B. Pond, Ann Arbor, Mich. 

Joe Lynn, Carbon Democrat, Mauch Chunk, Pa. 

John Jones, 712 Sansom Strect, Philadelphia. 

Isaac Arrowsmith, 11 Quay Street, Bristol, Eng. 





DICTIONARY OF TYPOGRAPHY. 
We commence in this number the publication of the 
“Dictionary ” announced last month; not that we think 
the matter complete, or that we are even satisfied with our 


| collection of items, but because a beginning of some sort 


must ante-date our intended improvements, and the sooner 
we are shown our deficiencies, the sooner we may hope to 
correct them. We repeat our request for additional items 


from the whole profession. 
~seoer 
PATENT “INSIDES’’ AND “OUTSIDES.”’ 

A paragraph appeared in the Crrcviar for January, 
under the head of ‘‘ Newspaper Gossip,” stating that the 
Post-Office Department had ordered that on and after Jan- 
uary 1st, 1870, 

County newspapers must be printed and published in the county to 
permit them to pass throngh the mails free, under Section 251, Laws of 
1866. A paper, one half of which is printed in another county, does not 
come within the meaning of the section. 

The Department, however, made a later decision, viz. : 

A newspaper having a known office of publication, notwithstanding 
one side of the same is printed in another county or State, is entitled 
to the same privileges as though both sides were printed at the said 
office of publication. 
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FROM ST. JOIN TYPOGRAPHICAL UNION, NO. 8. 
Sr. Joun, N. B., Jan. 29, 1870. 
To the Editor of the Printers’ Circular : 

Sir :—An emergency meeting of St. John Typographical Union, No. 
85, was called to take into consideration what action should be taken 
by the members of this Union, in reference to an extract from a letter 
which appeared in the January number of the PRINTERS’ CIRCULAR, 
under the head of ** Typographical Matters in St. John, N. B.,” at 
which a committee was appointed and empowered to draw up a resolu- 
tion denying the truthfulness of said extract, and also to forward tothe 
editor of the Printers’ CrrcuLara requisition for the writer's name. 

The committee appointed have attended to their duty, and beg leave 
to submit the following: 

Resolved, That we. the nodersigned committee, do hereby say that 
the statements contained in the extract of a letter from St. John, pub- 
lished in the January number of the PRINTERS’ CrrRcULAR, are entirely 
Ja’se, and without any foundation whatever. 

And further Resolved, That we, the said committee. respectfully re- 
quest R. 8S. Menamin, editor and publisher of the Printers’ Circular. 
to forward the name of the writer of these false statements to this 
Union. 


Trusting that after due consideration of the above, you will comply 
with our request, and confer a favor on the members of St. John Typo- 
graphical Union, No. 85. 

We remain, yours fraternally, 
T. J. KEANE, 
JOHN MARSHALL, 
Joun SEYMOUR, 
WituiaMm H, Coates, 
WituraM I. Beazwey, Chairman. 

{We regret that any communication should have appeared in the 
columns of the CrreuLaR which has given offence to the mem- 
bers of St. John Union. On our part, we did not think the writer would 
knowingly misrepresent facts to us, and, of course, could have no means 
of judging of their truthfulness; we, therefore, published the commn- 
nication, as we do all others that are sent to us containing items of in- 
terest. We would respectfully say to the committee of St. John Union, 
that we mustdecline to give the name of the correspondent without his 
consent.—Epb. CIRCULAR. } 


FROM ST. JOHN, N. B. 
St. Joun, N. B., Jan. 26, 1870. 
To the Editor of the Printers’ Circular : 

Sir :—In the January number of the Printers’ CrrcuLar, page 414, 
you publish, under the head of ** Typographical Matters in St. John, 
N. B.,”’ some base fictions, which you introduce as “ interesting facts” 
—no blame to you, however, for we suppose you received the letter 
in good faith, and published it accordingly, never dreaming you were 
imposed upon, and that, too, by one who, by his own admission, is a 
member of ** No. 85;” and, by the way, it is not hard to imagine that 
“it works along but slowly * with such a member as this triple “I is 
(he has three I's in one line, showing that he imagines himself some). 
But to the facts. 

There are ten offices in this town, and the hands employed in them 
are not more unsteady than the same number of men would be if em- 
ployed elsewhere; and, indeed, less so, for the place is small, and there | 
is not the same inducement for men to “go off” as exists in larger | 
cities. Of these ten offices, two are worked solely by the proprietors ; 
eight employ hands. Four of them are job offices, and four news- | 
papers, etc. Now, what a field, added to the rigorous climate of which 
“I” speaks, to bring men to—good workmen at that, and at wages 
from $7 to $3 per week, or $10 to $12 by the piece, for which they have 
to work half the day and all the night. 

It is difficult to divine ** I's ” motives, unless, being clothed in a little 
brief authority, and foreman of an establishment under more bosses 
than there are men employed in it, he wishes to turn them out, if he | 
could procure new ones to fill their places, and who, in turn, would 
likely share the same fate in a month or two, if there were plenty of | 
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needy men walking about, and thus, compelled by sheer want, might 
for a time submit to be ruled by this great ‘I,’ this would-be auto- 
crat. 

Of job work, he knows nothing—his establi-hment being exclusively 
newspaper; and you have only to write to the proprietors of any of the 
job offices here to learn that their work is done promptly and well ; and 
that it is a libel on their establishments for “I” to take it upon him- 
self to say “there is considerable difficulty experienced in executing 
their work, in consequence of a lack of good workmen.” 

The best answer to “I should like to see a few good steady printers 
come this way,” is the fuct that there are several printers in this city 
at present who cannot obtain work; and, also, that two young men, 
both first-class workmen, and who never lose an hour when in employ- 
ment, could not get work here a short time since, although they sought 
for it, and were obliged, like scores of others had done before them, 
to seek it in the United States. 

‘I’ speaks truly when he says printers would be “ gobbled up” if 
they came here ; that is to say, if three printers came here there would 
be three turned out to make room for them, or else they would have to 
seck work elsewhere ; and ‘1’ (just like men of his stamp) would enjoy 
the hoax muchly, provided it served his turn. 

“I's” facts are a wholesale libel on the community of printers in 
this town, and are simply contemptible. In fact, they would not be 
worth replying to, were it not that printers at a distance might think 
his statements reliabie (which you, no doubt, did), and thus mischief 
be produced. 

Until he makes goed his assertions, under his signature, he must 
bear the brand of a wanton traducer, and the willful defamer of a body 
of mem, each of whom is as good as himself. 

Yours truly, A MEMBER OF No. 85. 


-s20coe-r 


Obituary. 

Ata meeting of Philadelphia Typographical Union, No. 2, held on 
Saturday evening, January 15, the following preamble and resolutions 
were unanimously adopted: 

Wuenreras, Henry L. Steven, a faithful and long-tried member of 
Philadelphia Typographical Union, No. 2, has been removed from our 
midst by the hand of death, thereby depriving this body of a true adhe- 
rent, and his family of an affectionate and industrious husband and 
father ; therefore, be it 

Resolved, That whi e we. in common with all enlightened human 
beings, at the command of the Great Architect of the Universe, bow 
with humble submission to His mandates, yet we cannot refrain from 
expressing our sincere regret at the removal, from this sphere to realn s 
from whose bourne no traveller returns. of our fellow-workman, Henry 
L. Steven, whose conduct toward this Union, in all matters pertaining 
to the interests of the journeyman and welfare of the craft at large. in- 
variably proved him faithful to his obligation and to the interest of the 
fellow-workmen with whom he was thrown in contact. 

Resolved, That this Union offers its sympathies to his widowed wife 
and orphan children in thus being deprived of their earthly support. 

Re-olved, That the Recording Secretary be directed to furnish a copy 
of the foregoing preamble and resolutions, attested with the seal of 
this body, to the widow of the deceased. 


The following preamble and resolutions were adopted by Denver 
Typographical Union, No. 49, at its last meeting, on the death of one 
of its members, Oramel G. Howland, who was killed by Indians, near 
St. George, Utah, in the month of September last: 

Wuenreas, It has seemed good to our Heavenly Father to take from 
among ux our esteemed brother and fellow-workman, Oramel G. How- 
land: it therefore becomes our painful duty to pay the last sad tribute 
to the memory of our deceased friend ; therefore, be it : Bo* 

Resolve’, ‘That we, the members of Denver Typographical Union, 
No. 49, who knew him well, do feel ourselves bereft of a genial com- 
panion, a tried and faithful friend, a noble man and brother. and an 
able and efticient member of our society, whose kindness of heart and 
suavity of manner secured him the respect and esteem of all who knew 
him. 

Resolved, That we extend to the bereaved relatives and friends of 
the deceased our sympathy and condolence for their irreparable loss, 

Resolved. That a copy of the above preamble and resolutions be 
transmitted o the parents of our deceased friend, and, also, a copy be 
furnished to each of the newspapers published in Colorado, the Leader, 
published in Cheyenne, and the Printers’ CircuLan, Philadelphia, for 
publication. C. H. Cray, 


( > j ae 
Geo. O. Scorr. ¢ Committee. 
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BOOKS AND MAGAZINES RECEIVED. 
The Lady's Friend. March. 

Mrs. Ames, in “ The Prescription,” tells very simply and truthfully 
**the o'er true tale’ of many an overworked mother and wife. ‘The 
Cascannon’s Aunt“ is a story so lively and amusing, as to make the 
reader wish that the puns were—just a little better | 
Hitchcock's New Monthly Magazine. New York. 

Each number of this magazine contains several sheets of popular 
music, with original articles upon the dramatic and musical arts, bio- 
graphical accounts of leading actors and musicians, with criticisms on 
the current art of the day. 


Philadelphia. 


Arthur's Home Magazine. March. 

The articles upon ** Woman's Work and Woman’s Wages” contain 
most sensible and much-needed advice. Virginia Townsend's story 
began well, and the characters of the little drama are being carefully 
developed. Mr. Arthur's ** Lay Sermons” are always plain, practical, 
and to the purpose. 


Cosmopolitan Monthly. Atlanta, Georgia. January. 

This number contains the opening chapters of a story by Gilmore 
Sims, and a good deal of other original matter quite varied in kind 
and attractive in character. The critical literary notices are especially 
excellent. showing that due consideration is given to a department too 
often treated with flippant carelessness. 

Our Schoolday Visitor. Doughaday & Becker. 
ruary. 

A very pleasant number and interesting to children, although too 
many long words are permitted to creep in, not only in the department 
for youth, but in that expressly intended for the very youngest reader. 
“The Little Coat that Fitted’ is very good in its way, and so is 
* Lily’s Ear-rings;” but the articles on natural history, although ex- 
cellent and appropriate in matter, are difficult in style. 


Philadelphia. Feb- 


The Young Composer. A Guide to English Grammar and Composition. 

By Henry N. Day. Charles Scribner & Co. 

A very judiciously arranged school-book, wherein the pupil is led, 
step by step, to regard language as the method of natural and free ex- 
pression, instead of being harassed by the usual arguments by which 
grammar is presented as an arbitrary and coercive system to which all 
else must bend in due subjection. 
The Talisman of Business Success. 

Daily Express. 

In this little pamphlet the author ably urges that the newspaper is 
the legitimate advertising medium; and also presents some valuable 
suggestions as to the most effective method of advertising. His argu- 
ments are intended for business men ; 
success as a proof of the advantage of the advocated methods of publi- 
cation. 

Lippincott’'s Magazine, for March, is an unusually entertaining num- 
ber. ‘*Jim Lane ~ is a trinmphant piece of description: the man is 
placed before us “in his habit as he lived,’ and the revelations culled 
from his own autobiographical stump oratory are admirable. Rose 
Terry's story of ‘** The Forger’s Bride” is a clever and bright charac- 
terization; but the more ambitious * Stranger of Nahant” is better in 
design than in execution. “The Vicar of Bulhampton”™ lingers on, 
filled with those details which years ago gave such peculiar life and 
reality to Trollope’s creations, but which have recently deteriorated 
into an intense realism destructive to the artistic perfection of the 
novel, The illustrations are as prosaic as the text, and are most ap- 
propriate—the picture furnishing an absolute reflection of the whole 
spirit of the story. Trollope’s method of delineation is peculiar to him- 
self; without being analytical, he is burdensomely exact in his descrip- 
tions of feelings and motives ; and although the character under treat- 
ment is even too fully delineated, there is wanting that touch of genius 
which would elevate such minutie into philosophical disquisition by 
making the individual the representative of a class. 


By W. H. Bixler, of the Easton 
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The Printing Gazette, Cleveland, Ohio, opened its fifth volume with 
the January number; it has been much enlarged, and exhibits a hand- 
some typographical appearance. 

The Overland Monthly. February. In its peculiarly sensible and 
practical method, this magazine gives us some sound sense upon the 
embarrassing complications of the Indian question. The sketches 
characteristic of life and manners, which have become such a valuable 
feature of the ** Overland,” are continued in the usual variety. 








and he cites many instances of | 


Peabody Memortal, Maryland Historical Society. January. 1870. 

These proceedings in memoriam, of the Maryland Historical Society, 
offer a very graceful tribute of gratitude to the memory of one whom 
the Society styles as its “generous benefactor.” The press-work of 
the pamphlet is excellent, and it presents a very handsome appearance, 
reflecting credit upon Messrs. Murphy & Co., of Baltimore, at whose 
establishment the work was executed. 


Hans Breitmann’s new book, entitled Hans Breitmannin Church, and 
other New Ballads, is in press, and will be published in a few days by 
T. B. Peterson & Brothers, Philadelphia. “Hans Breitmann’s Party” 
has already had a great and flattering sale, and this volume will no 
doubt create a greater sensation, and be more eagerly sought after. It 
will be published in one volume, on the finest tinted plate paper, and 
sold by all booksellers at seventy-five cents a copy, or copies of it will 
be sent to any one at once, to any place, post-paid, on receipt of its 
price by the publishers. 

The Railroad and Traveler's Journal. Philadelphia. 

A handsome serial, typographically speaking, and devoted to matters 

belonging to it especially. 


7 — Circular and Literary Bulletin. Leypoldt & Holt. New 
ork. 

The Architectural Review and American Builders’ Journal. Samuel 
Sloan. Philadelphia. February. 


The Book Buyer. 
Welford & Co. 


The Proceedings of the Michigan Publishers’ Association at ite Third 
Annual Meeting. June. 1869. 


New York. Charles Scribner & Co., and Scribner, 


The Manufacturer and Builder. New York. February. 
The Workingman’s Advocate. Chicago and Philadelphia. 
The Pacific Medical and Surgical Journal. 
The American Odd Fellow. 
De Bows Monthly Review. New Orleans. 
The Proof Sheet. Collins & M’Leester. 
The Newspaper Press. February. 

The Scottish Typographical Circular. Edinburgh. 
The Printers’ Register. February. 

La Tipografia. Madrid. 
L@ Tipografia Italiana. 


San Francisco. February. 


New York. February. 


Philadelphia. 
London. 
February. 


London. 


Firenze. 
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Aewspaper Gossip. 

New Papers.— Weekly Reporter, Hempstead, Texas, five columns; 
John T. Rankin, late of the Hempstead Countryman, editor and pro- 
prietor. Rome Weekly, Rome, Ga. (eight pages); J. F. Shanklin, edi- 
tor. The /ron Man, Springville, Pa. ; John k. Lewis, publisher. Cam- 
bridge Telegraph, Cambridge, Md. (weekly) ; W. H. Bowdie, editor and 
publisher. Pick and Plow, Bozeman City, Montana. North Carolina 
Citizen, Asheville, N. C. (weekly); R. A. Shotwell, publisher. Dry 
Goods Journal, New York (weekly): seven columns ; Wallace P. Groom, 
publisher; devoted to the interest of the dry goods trade. The Jersey 
City Herald (weekly) ; Democratic ; McDermott, Taylor & McNamara, 
publishers ; Hugh F.. McDermot, editor; on and after May 1, ensuing, 
it will be issued as a daily paper. 

ENLARGEMENTS.—The Havre Republican, Havre de Grace, Md., has 
been enlarged from twenty-four to twenty-eight columns. The Mill- 
ville (N. J.) Republican has been changed from a four to an eight page 
paper, and has a new heading. The Journal, Kingston, N. Y., has been 
enlarged and improved. The Petersburg (Va.) Jndex has added four 
columns to its former size. The Journal, Springfield, lll., has been en- 
larged to a nine-column paper. 

Suspensions.—Herald, Milton, Pa. Record, Austin, Texas. Daily 
Independent, Lock Haven, Pa. Telegraph, Salt Lake, Utah. 


Mark Twain is reported to be worth $50,000, all made by his pen. 


The Scranton City Journal has recently donned a new dress through- 
out, and a handsomely engraved head. 


S. J. Saffold has become proprietor of a half interest in the Selma 
(Ala.) Times and Messenger. 


Mr. N. G. Whitfield has retired from the editorial department of the 
Demopolis (Ala.) Exponent. 


Mr. Bigelow, late of the New York Times, is now living in retirement 
in Orange County, New York. 

The Adlas, heretofore published at Fairmount, Minn., has removed to 
Wells. 

W. W. Payne, Esq., has taken charge of the editorial department of 
the Mantorville (Minn.) Express. 

Mr. C. C. Donoho, a gentleman from the eastern shore of Maryland, 





James W. Robinson has sold the Valley Star, Martinsburg, W. Va., 
to Mesers. Chambers & Eichelberger, who will in future conduct it. 

The Richmond (Ind.) Telegram, and the Crawfordsville Journal, have 
both abandoned the quarto, and returned to the folio form. 

Dr. Bagby has taken charge of the editorial columns of the Petersburg 
(Va.) Courter. 

Mr. Nehewse page has disposed of the Terre Haute Burger Zeitung es- 
tablishment to Adolph Fabricius, of St. Louis, who will resume the 
publication of that paper. 

John M. Hanell, who has been connected with the editorial depart- 
ment of the Gazette, Little Rock, Ark., for some time past, has retired 
from that position. 

It is said that Mr. Childs, of the Ledger, advocates the admission of 
Mr. Swain's new paper into the Associated Press. In this he displays 
liberality which might be an example to some of his brother journalists. 

R. W. Shand has retired from all connection with the Times, Union, 
8. C. R. M. Stokes has taken charge of the paper, and will hereafter 
conduct it. 

John T. Harrison, a practical printer, has purchased a half interest in 
the Comet and Advertiser, St. Michaels, Md. The firm name will here- 
after be Killam & Harrison. 

Henry Benfer, of Snyder County, Pa., has purchased a one-half inter- 
est in the Post, Middleburg, Pa., and the firm will hereafter be Crouse 


| & Benfer. 


The Minnesota Editorial Association convened at St. Paul on the 
10th of January. Owing to the railroads being blockaded by a heavy 
fall of snow, the attendance was rather small. A constitution was 


| adopted, after which the convention adjourned to meet again the first 


Tuesday in June next. 


The Kentucky Press Convention assembled at Lexington on the 2ist 
of January. There was a large attendance of editors from all parts of 


| the State, and great interest was manifested in the proceedings. W. 


has purchased the type and other material formerly of the Lincoln | 


Herald, and is about to establish an office at Seaford, Del. 

Mr. W. B. Vickers, a talented ereengpen late of the Indianapolis 
Mirror, proposes to start a new literary weekly at Indianapolis. It 
will be called Town Talk. 

Mr. Cobb, late of the Wellsboro’ (Pa.) Agitator, is now at the head of 
the editorial department of the Philadelphia Day. He is one of the 
best journalists in the State, and is making the Day a.“ live’’ news- 
paper. 

Wm. 8S. Black. publisher of the Gazette and Democrat, Newcastle, 
Pa., has issued the prospectus of a German weekly newspaper, to be 
published at that place about July ist, if sufficient encouragement is 
received. 

The firm of Longnecker & Conner, publishers of the Baltimore County 
Union, Towsontown, Md., was dissolved Jan. 15th, by the withdrawal 
of Mr. Conner. The paper will hereafter be conducted by the firm of 
H. C. & J. B. Longnecker. 


Samuel M. Scott, ees the Arkansas Traveller, at Arkadel- 
phia, before the war, died near that place recently, of strangulated her- 
nia. He was one of the oldest printers in the State, being nearly 
seventy years old, and was engaged in the printing business for nearly 
fifty years. 

Mr. George Sheppard is now the editor-in-chief of the New York 
Times. For many years Mr. Sheppard was the leading brevier writer 
upon the 7imes, and during Mr. Raymond's European trips was respon- 
sible for the editorial page. As a writer, he is ready, well-informed, 
forcible, and argumentative. 

After a short suspension, the Pittsburg Republic has resumed pub- 
lication as an evening daily, and is conducted by John B. Kennedy, 
Esq., an old hand at the bellows. It is now called the Allegheny Re- 
public, and while still published at Pittsburg, has a branch office in 
Allegheny, and proposes to devote itself more particularly to local 
affairs in that city. 


A droll thing lately happened to United States Senator Carpenter, of 
Wisconsin. Having procured the publication of his speech on Cuban 
affairs in the Milwaukee Sentinel, to set himself right with his constitu- 
ents, the publisher did himself the honor of presenting a little bill of 
$325 to the Senator for the favor done. If al 
were charged at advertising rates, what a blessed season of quiet would 
ensue ! 

Mr. Holbrook, surviving partner in the business of the late George 
W. Kendall, publishers of the New Orleans Picayune, has erected a 
monument in memory of his late associate, bearing this inscription: 
* George Wilkins Kendall, born in New Hampshire, August 22, 1809; 
died at Post Oak Spring, Texas, October 21, 1867; printer, journalist, 
author, farmer—eminent at all; clear head; stout heart; strong hand ; 
a man of many friends—most loved by those who knew him best. 


N. Haldeman, of the Louisville Courier-Journal, was chosen President ; 
J. H. Clark, of the Owensboro’ News, Vice-President ; F. L. McChesney, 
of the Paris Citizen, Recording Secretary, and J. G. Caddock, of the 
Paris True Kentuckian, Treasurer. G. W. Rauch, of the Lexington 
Observer and Reporter, was selected to deliver an address, and R. 8. 
Williams to read a poem at the next meeting, which will be held at 
Louisville on the 3d of June next. 

The fourteenth annual business meeting of the New Jersey Edito- 
rial Association was held at Trenton on January 20th. From the re- 
port of the Secretary, John F. Babcock, Esq., of the New Brunswick 
Fredonian, it appears that there are in the State ninety-one publishing 
establishments, issuing one hundred and nine publications. Of these 
nineteen are daily (also two daily during July and August), eighty-two 
weekly, and eight monthly. Eight dailies and thirty weeklies are Re- 
publican in politics, eight dailies and twenty-eight weeklies Democra- 


tic, three dailies and twenty-four weeklies independent, three month-- 


lies agricultural, two monthlies devoted to religious subjects, and three 
monthlies to literary and miscellaneous matters. There are two daily 
and seven weekly papers printed in the German language, the balance 
in English. Two dailies, eleven weeklies, and three monthly publica- 
tions have been commenced since our last annual meeting. Eight 
weckly publications have been discontinued. Nine new members were 
added to the Association, and the deaths of three were announced since 


| the last meeting. The following are the names of the officers elected 


| Congressional speeches | 


| for the ensuing year: President, Z. K. Pangborn, of Jersey City ; Vice- 


Presidents, Robert Gwynne, George M. Joy, John Simmerson, George 
Wurtz, Edward N. Fuller; Secretary, John F. Babcock, of New Bruns- 
wick; Treasurer, James 8. Yard, Freehold ; Executive Committee, J. 
Hood, John L. Murphy, Moses D. Naar, Clark Pierson, and Frederick 
W. Foote. 


- i - - 
THE PRESENT CASH PRICES OF PAPER. 

The following table of prices of paper is corrected monthly by Chas. 
Magarge & Co., wholesale paper dealers, Nos. 30, 32 and 34 South Sixth 


Street, Philadelphia: 
March 1, 1870. 
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List of Officers of the International and Subordinate 
Typographical Unions. 


INTERNATIONAL UNION. 
fsaac D. Groxnes, of Nashville, President. 
Peter A. CrossBy, of Montreal, First Vice-President. 
W. R. Goopnovea, of Hartford, Second Vice-President. 
Joun Couiins, of Cincinnati (P. O. Box 1997), Rec. Sec. and Treas. 
Wutu1am A. Sureips, of Philadelphia, Corresponding Secretary. 





WOMEN’S UNION. 


New York, No. 1.—President, Kate Cusack; Rec. Sec., cog | E. 
Bartlett ; Cor. Sec., Gussie Lewis; Treasurer, Eva P. Howard ; und 
Trustees, Julia Grice, Theresa Keenan Meets third Wednesday, at 


22 Duane street, third floor, 


SUBORDINATE UNIONS. 
List of Officers of Subordinate Unions inserted in this column at $6 per Annum. 
PHtLapvEtpaia, No. 2.—Meets the third Saturday in each month, at 8. 
W. cor. of Seventh and Jayne Sts.—President, John W. Bailey, 
Vice-President, William Turner; Rec. and Cor. Sec., H. J. Dur- 
borow, 1304 8. Eighth Street; Fin. Sec., 8. D. Carter; Treasurer, 
Charles Gelwicks. 


Crncinnatt, No. 3.—President, Samuel D. Rose; Vice-President, Aug. 
Donnelly; Fin. Sec., W. A. Beasley; Rec. Sec,, D. C. Garrison ; 
Cor. Sec., E. O'Connell; Treasurer, J. W. Sullivan. 

AxBany, No. 4.—President, Francis Freckleton ; Vice-President, Jas. 
A. Harris; Fin. Sec., Frank Southwick; Asst. Sec., Alfred Bigley ; 
Rec. Sec., Greenwood Baker; Cor. Sec., John McKenna ; Treasurer, 
Timothy Hayes. 

Cotumsus, No. 5.—President, W. H. Paul; Vice-President, Henry 
Pausch; Rec. Sec., J. C. Coleman; Fin. Sec., 8. W. Gale; Cor. Sec., 
Thos. W. Flood; ‘Treasurer, L. R. Williams. 

New York, No. 6.—Meets on the first Tuesday of each month at Ma- 
sonic Hall, Thirteenth Street, between Third and Fourth Avenues— 
President, Chas. B. Smith; Vice-President, Henry C. Parks ; Secre- 
tary, Robert O. Harmon, 22 Duane street; Treasurer, Robt. F. Kerr; 
Fund Trustee, Chas. M. Young. 


LovursvitLe, No. 10.—President, J. D. Barfield; Vice-President, John 
J. Roberts; Fin. Sec., John M. Bennett; Rec. Sec., Richard Long ; 
Cor. Sec., Lee 8. Johnston; Treasurer, George Beatty. 


Mempuis, No. 11.—President, Wm. Millins; Vice-President, John 
McGill; Sec., Wm. F. White; Fin. Sec., Henry Moode; Treasurer, 
D. C. Jones. 


BALTIMORE, No. 12.—President, David C. Foster; Vice-President, A. 
J. King; Rec, and Cor. Sec., N. M. Swank; Fin. Sec., Jas. C. Mills ; 
Treasurer, Jas. Stites. Board of Trustees.—Wm. H. Hall, Wm. H. 
Server, Levi C. Evans. 

Cuicago, No. 16.—President, J. M. Culver; Vice-President, J. Buckie, 
Jr.; Rec. Sec., F. K. Tracy; Fin. Sec., W. A. Hutchinson ; Cor. 
Sec., E. M. Kerrott; Treasurer, Matthew Hill. All correspondence 
addressed to P. O. Box 587. 

New Orveans, No. 17.—President, Wm. J. Hammond ; Vice-President; 
James Risk; Rec. Sec., John B. Latour; Cor. Sec., Emmet Weaver ; 
Fin. Sec., M. M. Wootan; Treasurer, R. F. Hall. 

Detroit, No. 18.—President, John McVicar; Vice-President, Geo. 
H. Burnie ; Rec. Sec., Egbert Hoekstra ; Cor. Sec., Albert H. Raynor; 
Fin. Sec., Silas M. Risher; Treasurer, ‘Wm. F. Moore. 

Mitwauktg, No. 23.—President, Geo. A. Treyser; Vice-President, J 
A. Strong ; Rec. Sec., B. F. Bleyer; Fin. Sec., Albert J. Bleyer ; Cor. 
Sec., Peter Emery ; Treasurer, Fred. Theleman. 

Mosixz, No. 27.—President, J. W. Tillinghast; Vice-President, J. C. 
Davis; Rec. Sec., W. W. Harris ; Fin. Sec., J. E. Amos; Cor. Sec., 
Jas. Risk; Treasurer, R. E. Jones. 

Gatveston, No. 28.—President, J. M. Conrad; Vice-President, Louis 
Blaylock; Secretary, M. Duncan; Treasurer, John H. Stoner. 

Pgorra, No. 29.—President, F. P. Snyder; Vice-President, W. W. 
Bean; Rec. and Cor. Sec., E. H. Kimberly; Fin. Sec., M. M. Mon- 
teith; Treas., I. L. Cochrane, 

Monteomery, No. 31.—President, A. P. Prince; Vice-President, R. F. 
Hall; Rec. Bec., W. D. Graves; Cor. Sec., R. Gill; Treasurer, J. T. 
Smith. 

Provipence, No. 33.—President, Edw. A. Willcox ; Vice-President, C. 
C. Gray; Rec. and Fin. Sec., H. A. Brown; Cor. Sec., H. B. Ladd; 
Treasurer, William C. Chenery. 

EVANSVILLE, No. 35.—President, John H. Wade; Vice-President, W. 
P. Martin; Rec. Sec., H. M. Fairchild; Fin. Sec., A. P. Mastin; Cor. 
Sec., H. H. Schutz; Treasurer, H. 8. Walters. 
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Savannau, No. 38.—President, Isaac 8. Porter; Vice-President, D. A. 
Spring; Sec. and Treasurer, Wm. H. H. Young. 

LEAVENWORTH, No. 45.—President, A. R. Johnson; Vice-President, 
James A. McMichael; Secretary, John M. Cole; Treasurer, John C. 
Ketcheson. 

New Haven, No. 47.—President, Walter C. Wells; Vice-President, 
James A. Peck; Rec. Sec., A. C. Malcolm: Fin. Sec., Judson Gre- 
nell; Cor. Sec., John P. Tyrrell ; Treasurer, Frank L. Grumman. 

DENVER, No. 49.—President, H. M. Hulett; Vice-President, T. B. 


White ; Rec. Sec., W. H. Lynn; Cor. Sec., 8. J. Jenkins ; Treasurer, 
Robert Higgins. 


| BuRLINeTON, No. 50.—President, Joseph D. Howard; Vice-President, 


T. A. Donahue; Secretary, Albert Coburn; Treasurer, W. 8. Jarboe. 

CLEVELAND, No. 53.—President, George T. Griffith; Vice-President, 
G. L. Young; Rec. Sec., Wm. J. Gleason; Fin. Sec., A. A. Pomeroy ; 
Treasurer, J. J. Smith. 

Syracusg, No. 55.—President, W. R. Briggs; Vice-President, Albert 
B. Grover; Treasurer, Van Buren Chase; Fin. Sec., E. M. Grover}. 
Rec. Sec., Lewis 8. Edgar; Cor. Sec., Edw. Wentworth. 

Darton, No. 57.—President, Wm. Daly; Vice-President, M. Morrow: 
Rec. Sec., James De Long; Fin. Sec., W. R. Eckley; Cor. Sec., Ed. 
Farrell ; Treasurer, E. T. Schenck. 

SPRINGFIELD, No. 60.—President, J. M. Higgins; Vice-President, W. 
G. Souther; Cor. Sec.,G. W. Tuthill; Rec. Sec., Ephraim Abbott; 
Fin. Sec., Wm. F. Aitken; Treasurer, A. A. Brackett. 

CamBringE, No. 61.—President, Geo, 8. Evans; Vice-President, Thos. 
pram f Rec. Sec., Matthew Anderson ; Cor. Sec., N. Benney, River- 
side Press, Cambridgeport ; Fin. Sec., b. T. Duhig ; Treasurer, Chas. 
Coolidge. 

ToLEpo, No. 63.—President, William Egelton; Vice-President, John 
C. Addingion ; Rec. Sec., I. J. P. Tessier; Cor. Sec., Robert Hartley ; 
Fin. Sec,, F. Blakely; Treasurer, Daniel Mynihen. 

Wasnor, No. 65, Viale City, Nevada).—President, John Booth ; 
Vice-President, A. P. Church; Secretary, John McFetrish; Trea- 
surer, Peter Meyers. 

TRENTON, No. 71.—President, Wm. A. MacCrellish; Vice-President, 
Peter Howell; Rec. and Cor. Sec., H. 8. Swing; Fin. Sec. and Trea- 
surer, Edward Jenkins. 

Hartrorp, No. 72.—President, David Hanna; Vice-President, Wm. 
8. Baker; Secretary, Wm. L. Marks ; Fin. Sec., Chas. A. Yale; Trea- 
surer, Edwin P. Miller. 

LAWRENCE, No. 73.—President, E. P. Harris; Vice-President, Chas. 
Mansfield; Rec, and Cor. Sec.,8 H. Dodge; Fin. Sec., G. G. Saw- 
yer. 

WHEELING, No. 79.—President, H. C. Shearer; Vice-President, O. C. 
Genther; Rec. and Cor. Sec., W. P. Bittmann; Fin. Sec., Emmet 
Deloe ; Treasurer, Chas. Prager. 

Kansas City, No. 80.—President, I. P. Moore; Vice-President, Chas. 
McBride ; Cor. and Rec. Sec., K. Bradley; Fin. Sec., E. A. Siceluff; 
Treasurer, Royal C. Gould. 


Macon, No. 84.—President, J. H. Smith; Vice-President, Wm. Aimi- 
son; Rec. and Cor. Sec., C, Pritchard ; Treasurer, A. M. Shehane. 


Sr. Joun (N. B.), No. 8.—President, John 8. Mitchell; Vice-Presi- 
dent, Robert Willis; Rec. and Cor. Sec., William H. Coates; Fin. 
Sec., Timothy J. Keane; Treasurer, James Seaton. 


RicuMonD, No. 90.—President, Charles Ellis; Vice-President, Jno. M. 
Garrard ; Rec. Sec. J. T. Vannerson; Cor. Sec., J. B. Renauld, Lock 
Box 222; Fin. Sec., R. D. Grantland; Treasurer, Henry Meyer. 


LitTLe Rock, No. 92.—President, W. B. Calhoun; Vice-President, A. 
C. Stillwell; Fin. and Cor. Sec., W. R. Hollingsworth ; Rec. Sec. and 
Treasurer, Frank Murphy. 

HELENA, M. T., No. %.—President, A. W. De Lany; Vice-President, 
J. H. Morison; Cor. and Rec. Sec., D. S. Stanley; Fin. Sec. and 
Treasurer, Wm. McClatchey. 


MonTREAL, No. 97.—President, John Thompson ; Vice-President, Jas. 
Connolly; Cor. Sec., Peter A. Crossby; Fin. Sec., Thomas Petti- 
grew ; Treasurer, Joseph Bloomfield. 


Norwicu, No. 100.—President, W. N. Andrew; Vice-President, Thos, 
Sampson ; Rec. and Fin. Sec.,Wm. H. Hovey; Cor. Sec., William H. 
Eagles; Treasurer, W. K. Lagee. 


CotumsBia, No. 101.—Washington, D. C.—President, Jabez Lord; 
Vice-President, Chas. B. Hough; Rec. and Cor. Sec., ©. Y. Langtree 
= Sec., C. M. Robinson ; Clerk, J. M. Glazier; Treasurer, W. R. 

cLean. 


Newakk, No. 103.—President, John T. Hastings; Vice-President, A. 
W. Griffing; Rec. Sec., Wm. M. Hamler; Cor. Sec., Jas. B. Dooner: 
Fin. Sec., Jacob H. Baker; Treasurer, Jas. F. Lynn ; Fund Trustee, 
Wm. A. Ross. 


New Axpany, No. 104.—President, A. M. Jackson; Vice-President. 
L. A. Woodward; Rec. and Cor. Sec., E. F. Catley; Fin. Sec. and 
Treasurer, J. N. Winstandley. 


’ 
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VicksBure, No. 105.—President, G. W. Rogers; Vice-President, Wil- 
liam J. Smith; Rec. and Cor. Sec., C. A. Dirr; Treasurer, William 
Groome. 


Jersey Crry, No. 107.—President, William Davison; Vice-President, 
Wm. Flint; Rec. and Cor. Sec., Chas. L. Steele; Fin. Sec., M. Ken- 
nedy; Treasurer, Philip Lynch; Fund Trustee, E. L. Miller. 

Scranton, No. 112.—President, H. V. Morthimer; Vice-President, H. 
G. Blair; Rec. Sec., E. L. Wolf; Fin. Sec., F. L. Snyder; Treasurer, 
R. L. Daniels; Cor. Sec., 8. A. Lackey. 

DESERET, No. 115, (Salt Lake City, U. T.)—President, Jas. A. Thomp- 
son; Vice-President, Scipio A. Kenner; Secretary, Wm. M. Cowley ; 
Cor. Sec., William Fuller; Treasurer, John Priestley. 

JEFFERSON City, No. 119.—President, J. C. Dow Weed: Vice-Presi- 


dent, Charles H. Miller; Cor. and Rec. Sec., F. C. Fin. Sec., 
E. W. Beall; Treasurer, Jacob Hubler. 





ANTED—A HOE MEDIUM WASHINGTON PRESS. 
dress ** PRESS,” Greencastle, Ind. 


PAYING REPUBLICAN NEWSPAPER AND JOB OFFICE, 
thirty miles from Philad:Iphia, by rail, for sale cheap. Adaress 
** EN'TERPRISE,” office of the PRINTERS’ CIRCULAR. 


AD- 








GooD PRINTER, EDITOR, “AND REPORTER, Is DESIROU Ss 

of procuring a situation as manager or editor ; knows the printing 
business chorenghiy ; has been an editorial writer for ten years, and can 
give the strongest references, having run both daily and weekly papers 
with great success. Parties in need of a person to build up a printing 
business, and run it vigorously and economically, may find it to their 
advantage to addres: *“ CONFIDENTIAL,” 


Office of ‘‘ Printers’ Circular,’ Philadelphia. 





FOR SALE. 


RUDDICK STEAM ENGINE, 


(Four Horse Power,) 
With Shives’ Patent Governor attached. 


The engine is new, in perfect order, and is from the shops of the 
celebrated Reany, Son & Archbold, steam-engine builders, Chester, 
Pa, 

The engine and boiler complete, boxed and shipped, will be sold for 
$325, cash. Address * STEAM ENGINE,” 

Office of ** Printers’ Circular.” 


SALE. 





FOR 
A Job Printing Office in a thriving city in Virginia. 
now doing a business of from $12,000 to $15,000 a year. 
entire, or a half-interest can be purchased in it. 
Satisfactory reasons will be given for selling. 
For further particulars, apply at 


PRINTERS’ CIRCULAR Office, 
515 Minor Street, a 


PLATNER & MILLER, 
PAPER DEALERS, 


32 BEEKMAN STREET, NEW YORK. 


AGENTS FOR 
RAVINE MILLS, 
BAY MILLS, 
CROWN 





PEQUOT MILLS, 
CHARTER OAK MILLS, 
NEHANTIC MILLS, 
ALASKA MILLS. 


Also, News, Book, and Wrapping Papers. 


MILLS, 


The office is 
It will be sold | 


AN ENTIRE PRINTING OFFICE FOR SALE. 


Washington Hand Press, platen, 22x32 inches, in order; over 740 
pounds type, some of it new; 252 pounds Brevier; 57 pounds Nonpa- 
reil, new; 212 pounds Small Pica; the balance, job and advertising 
type, and, 1n fact, everything pertaining to an office for a paper 22x32 
inches. Price lower than can be bought by a second-hand dealer in the 
city. Address J. B. SHEPPARD, 

Crumpton, Md. 





FIRST-CLASS 


DEMOCRATIC WEEKLY NEWSPAPER 


AND 


FOB PREIENTING OFFICE 


FOR SALE IN NEW YORK STATE. 


The paper has been established nearly twenty years; is now a 
column paper, 22 of which are advertisements; has a Power Press, 
Steam Engine, and Half Medium Job Press, and is, in type, the best 
stocked country office in New York. 

The most satisfactory assurances will be given of the present pros- 
pects of the office, and full explanations as to the reasons for desiring 
to sell. Price, $8,000, cash. 

Local notices pay all expenses of hire, rent, etc. 

Parties meaning business can obtain further information by address- 
ing NEW YORK STATE, 

Office PRINTERS’ CIRCULAR, 
Or R. 8. MENAMIN, 
515 Minor Street, Philadelphia. 


9. 
a 





WEBB’S MECHANICAL QUOIN! 


(PATENT APPLIED FOR.] 


A New and Complete Lock-Up, 
WITHOUT 
SHOOTING-STICK, BEVELED FURNI- 
TURE OR WOODEN QUOINS. 
The above Improved Printers’ Quoin is now ready for the trade. 
By a perfectly simple application of the right and left screw this quoin 
is readily adapted to lock up forms of any size. It can be used any- 


MALLET, 


| where in place of wooden quoins, and having a lateral spread of from 
| one-quarter to three-fourths of an inch, the same quoins can be used in 
| different spaces, so that only a comparatively small number are re- 


quired in any office. 
Nothing but parallel furniture is used, and the quoin does not mar 
the softest pine. No alteration of chase is required, and forms can be 


| locked up or unlocked on the press, or on a board, as well as a stone. 


It is believed that in the saving of time and furniture alone these quoins 
will pay their cost in a very short time. 

They are confidently recommended to printers everywhere; and for 
the convenience of those wanting to give them a trial, single packages 
are offered, containing five quoins of each of the three sizes, for $3. 

FOR SALE BY 
R. S. MENAMIN, 
515 Minor Street, Philadelphia. 
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FOR SALE, CHEAP. B. M. HARRIS, 


SUCCESSOR TO HARRIS & NEWHALL, 
ONE THREE-HORSE POWER ENGINE, in first rate order. 
ONE HALF-MEDIUM LIBERTY JOB PRESS, in splendid working | MAN U FAC TU RER AN D D EALER IN PAPER. 
order. . 
ONE RUGGLES CARD AND BILLHEAD PRESS, in good working | Warehouse, 515 Minor Street, 
order. PHILADELPHTA. 
— consolidated two offices, I have no use for the above ma- | A general assortment of PAPER and TWINES. Cash paid for 


> ny Ss . 
For particulars, apply to Paper Stock 





Cc. B. GOULD, 
BELLEFONTE, PA. 


— — ATTORNEY AT LAW, 


J. H. Ween. H. STELLWAGEN 
15 SOUTH THIRD STREET, 
WILSON & STELLWAGEN, 
PHILADELPHIA. 


1028 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia. 





Collections made in all parts of the United States. 


WATCHES, JEWELRY, DIAMONDS, | puck LIST DF 
AND LEATHER BELTING, 
SILVERWARE. FOR SALE BY 


Military Goods, and Masonic, Odd Fellows’, Knights ms. OSes eee 


515 MINOR STREET, PHILADELPHIA, 

j iet! i -rice per fuot. shes. rice foot. 
of Pythias, and all other Society Regalia. | Price por Soot. |Inche Price per foot. 
ee g 








PRENTENEG PRESSES | 


FOR SALE. 
ONE HOE SMALL CYLINDER, 31x46. 
ONE TAYLOR SMALL CYLINDER, 31x46. 





DANIEL DERMOND. R. 8. MENAMIN. 
These are fast Presses, in good condition, and cheap. 


ONE RUGGLES CARD AND BILLHEAD. DERMOND & CO., 


ONE MEDIUM HAND PRESS. (Successors to Phineas Dow,) 
ONE NO. 5 WASHINGTON HAND PRESS. 


ONE HOE HAND CYLINDER, 31x46. C : S 
ONE GORDON TOGGLE HALF-MEDIUM. Cheap. J 


ONE DEGENER QUARTO-MEDIUM. Cheap. 


ALSO, ALL OTHER PRESSES, &c. REAR 52 NORTH SIXTH STREET, 


WANTED—A LARGE SIZED DRUM CYLINDER PRESS. PHILADELPHIA. 


<< -__—_ 
Zvpe ie oh Weunteom Special and prompt attention given to repairing 
| ADAMS PRESSES, LITHOGRAPHIC PRESSES, 
When wanting Type, write tous. Also, send for Speci- CYLINDER PRESSES, STEEL PLATE PRESSES, 
mens and Estimates. JOB PRESSES, EMBOSSING PRESSES, 
ae HAND PRESSES, SEAL PRESSES. 


Sorts readily furnished, and all sales made satisfactory. = 2 
PRINTING PRESSES REMOVED AND SET UP AT SHORT NOTICE. 
FARMER, LITTLE & CO., | 
Type F ders 
o- a HOISTING WHEELS, AND INCLINED HOISTING 
63 & 65 BEEKMAN STREET, NEW YORK. MACHINES MADE AND REPAIRED. 
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JAMES D. MOORE & CO., 


STEAM ENGINE BUILDERS AND MACHINISTS, 
Nos. 30 and 32 HUDSON STREET, 
PHILADELPHIA. 





(@" ALL KINDS OF PRINTERS’ WORK caretully and promptly 
executed at Reasonable Rates. 








[TRADE MARKE.] 


To Printers who prefer making Rollers of glue and molasses, in the 
** good old-fashioned or po preparation is truly invaluable. It is 
20 


a liquid, urely chemica ution. Composition is made in the usual 
way, and one pint of Solution (75 cts.) mixed with every twelve 
pounds. Keeps the rollers PERPETUALLY moist and soft, preserving 
their suction and elasticity, thus securing more than double the usual 
service from them. Prevents the molasses from candying. Prevents 
mould. Vermin will not eat the rollers. Composition never gets 
sour, nor comes off the stock. The mixture is put up in tin cans, 
ready for use—quarts, $1.50; 3¢ gallons, $3; gallons, $6. This is one 
of the most beneficial discoveries for Printers ever made. Instruc- 
tions for making a first-class glue and molasses Roller accompany 
each package. Cash must be enclosed in orders. Order now, to have 
it ready when you make Rollers, Only $1.50 for trial sample (1 qt.) 
For sale exclusively at our Manufactory. We have no agents for this 


article. 
GODFREY & CO., 
325 Walnut Street, Philadelphia. 


F. W. McDOWELL & Co.’s 
Paper Warehouse, 


-— 
ae 


BOOK AND NEWS 
PRINTING PAPER. 








WHITE AND COLORED 


POSTER PAPEHE. | 


MANILLA PAPER. 


FOLIO POST AND 


FLAT CAP PAPERS. 


JOSEPH B. DALEY, 


MANUFACTURER OF 


PRINTERS® BOLLERS 


AND 


ROLLER COMPOSITION, 
26 ANN STREET, NEW YORK. 


My Rollers and Roller Composition are made from the very best ma- 
terial, and so prepared that the Composition, when remelted, will 
not liver or candify; it is free from pin holes, will not crack, and 
will last 


ONE-THIRD LONGER 
Than any other Composition in the market. 


PRICE, 25 CENTS PER POUND. 


CONSTANTLY ON HAND, 


ROLLER CORES AND FRAMES 


Of all Sizes. 
{2 Full directions for Casting sent with Composition. 


IMPORTANT TO PRINTERS. 


The undersigned having been engaged in the manufacture of Print- 
ers’ Rollers for a number of years, and feeling satisfied that he fully 
understands the wants of the trade, would respectfully solicit a trial of 
his Rollers. Their qualities are superior to any other now in use. 
They are free from pin-holes, will not crack like the old composition 
roller; they are always reliable; they retain their suction longer than 
any other without the weather interfering with them; therefore, they 
will last one-third longer than any other in the market. Rollers cast at 
any time for the accommodation of the printer, and quicker than they 
can be cast anywhere in the city, our facilities being increased for that 
special purpose. Our arrangements being perfect, we can compete 
with any other house in the trade. 


JOSEPH B. DALEY, 
MANUFACTURER, 26 Ann Street, N. Y 


I respectfully refer to the following first-class New York firms. hav- 
ing furnished them with Rollers for a number of years: 





American Bible House. 
D. 4 ppleton & Co. 
New York Printing Co. 
C. A. Alvord. 

John F. Trow & Co. 
Wm. Iverson. 

C. A. Westcott & Co. 
Wm. C. Bryant & Co. 
Baker & Godwin. 

John Scott. 

J. W. Orr. 

Bromell & O'Keefe. 
Thitchener & Glastater. 





516 COMMERCE ST., 
PHILADELPHIA. | 


L. H. Bigelow. 

John F. Baldwin. 

C. H. Jones. 

James Craft. 
Economical Printing Co. 


Wm. C. Hutchings, Hartford, Ct. 


Brooklyn Union Office. 


Wm. H. Batcheler. 

J. M. Bradstreet & Sons. 

American Church Co. 

| American Lithographic and En 

|  graving Company. 

| Jersey City Times. 

Major & Knapp, Lithographic and 
Engraving Company. 

Daily Advertiser, Newark, N. J. 

Evening Courier, Newark, N. J. 

| J. W. Oliver. 

Staats Zeitung. 

| Lawrence & Cohen. 

| Wm. H. Thafton. 

Erie Railway Co. 

Randell & Blomekee. 

Sun Office. 

McBride & Marrat. 

| Phair & Co. 

And Others. 
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SAMUEL BINGHAM’S SONS, | 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


PRINTERS’ INKING ROLLERS, AND ROLLER GOMPOSITIGN, 


No. 13 SPRUE STREET, NEW YORK. 
THE OLDEST ESTABLISHMENT IN THE UNITED STATES. 


COMPOSITION OF THE FINEST QUALITY, WARRANTED TO WORK THE STRONGEST INKS IN 
ANY WEATHER, SHIPPED TO ANY PART OF THE COUNTRY. 


PRICE, TWENTY-FIVE CENTS PER POUND. 


We will give particular attention to Casting Rollers for COUNTRY NEWSPAPER AND JOB OFFICES 
Stocks received one day will be cast and returned the following day. 

The cost of Expressage, both ways, will be more than saved by getting rid of many of the inconveniences in 
making rollers, and the saving of the time of a man to prepare Composition. In many cases a whole day is con- 
sumed in making a good Set of Rollers, and as much Glue and Molasses wasted as would pay for a set cast at our 
Manufactory. 





a re 


. AGENTS. 
B. Tuurston, Portland, Maine. RicHMonD Tyre Founpry, Richmond, Va. 
Detroit PAPER Company, Detroit, Mich. Cuicaco Type Founpry, Chicago, II. 
Auiines & Cary, Rochester, N. Y. G. 8. Newcoms & Co., Cleveland, Ohio. 


MANUFACTURING DEPOT, NO. 13 SPRUCE STREET, NEW YORK. 


BRONZE POWDERS, 


MANUFACTURED AND IMPORTED BY 


GHORGEH MEBIBR & CO., 


137 WILLIAM STREET, NEW YORK. 








~+s.0e + — 


The celebrated Bronzes of Gzorce Meter & Co. are the best and cheapest now in the market, and bid defiance to competition. It only 
needs a trial to convince the most skeptical that a saving of nearly Twenty-five per cent. can be attained by purchasing either from them or their 
agent in Philadelphia, R. S. MeEnAMIN. 


-2ecoe- 


Stones, Dry Colors, Inks, and a general assortment of Lithographic Material constantly on hand. 
— oo 


THE UNDERSIGNED HAVE CONSTANTLY ON HAND A LARGE SUPPLY OF THE 


FINEST BRONZES, WHITE AND YELLOW METAL LEAF, &¢.,, 


AND CAN FILL ORDERS FOR ANY QUANTITY AT THE SHORTEST NOTICE. 


GEORGE MEIER & CO., 
P. 0. BOX NO. 5290, NEW YORK. 


(Factories, Furth and Konigshammer, Bava ria. ) 
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TRADE MARK, 


MHIRY GOUTS (‘eC PER POD 


REDUCTION OF 25 PER CT. ON FORMER PRICE 


+e eeer 








This Compound is the Invention of a PRESSMAN OF TWENTY- rm YEARS EXPERIENCE. It is composed 
of India Rubber, Gelatine, Chemicals and Saccharines, which make a Perfect Roller in every respect. 


— -2eceer 


It recasts readily and is easily prepared. Cleaned like other Rollers. Warranted to work all kinds of ink on all kinds of 
Presses, in all kinds of weather, and to recast. It is the cheapest material for Rollers that can be manufactured. Printers who try 
the India Rubber Roller Compound once will use no other. The special advantages claimed, and demonstrated by its use, daily, are 


"OHA MORE DURABLE, AND SHRINRS LESS THAN ANY OTHER, 


Retaining its suction and elasticity always, and can be recast when the Roller becomes old, thus replacing it with a new one as good 





I 


owe 
ey 


DBE 


as the original. Rollers cast at the Manufactory at 40 cents per pound, and Rollers of our make recast at 15 per cent. deduction. 
There are numbers of our Rollers now in use in Philadelphia, more than one year old. 


This result can be attained by any careful 
pressman. The facility with which it is recast, and its extraordinary durability, render this material 


40 TO 45 PER CENT. CHEAPER THAN ANY OTHER. 


THE PRINTERS, GENERALLY, WHO HAVE USED IT. 





We are now manufacturing Rollers and furnishing Compound for NeARLY ALL THE PrintinG Hovsrs IN PHiLapELPHia, besides 
supplying a very large demand throughout the continent, and have voluminous testimonials of the great satisfaction our material 


has given since December, 1868, the date of our last improvement. 
GODFREY & CO. 


June Ist, 1869. 325 Watnut STREET, PHILAD’A. 
AGENTS. 


ALLISON, Smitu & Jounson, Franklin Type Foundry, Cin. R. 8. Menamin, “ Printers’ Circular,” 515 Minor st., Phila. 


2g BEBE BE FOE-——BEEE. 


ya 
{5 


Wm. HALLey, Ontario Type Foundry, Toronto, Canada. G. 8. Newcoms & Co., 144 Seneca st., Cleveland, Ohio. 
Cos. WETHERILL & Co., 607 Chestnut st., Phila. WALKER, Evans & CoGsWELL, 3 Broad st., Charleston, 8.C. 

. P. Knicut, % West Lombard st., Baltimore, Md. Marper, LusE & Co., Chicago Type Foundry, Chicago. 
C. T. PALSGRAVE, Montreal and Teronto Type Foundries. MacKe.iar. Smitas & JORDAN, 606-614 Sansom st., ‘Phil. 

‘ Coutiins & McLEester, 705 Jayne st., Phila. Pearsou & Geist, ** Evening Express,’ Lancaster, Pa. 


HALLEY & Newman, Niagara Type Foundry. Buffalo. St. Louis Type Founpry, St. Louis, Mo. 
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PATENT 


NEWSPAPER, BOOK & JOB GALLEYS. 

















Cut of Patent Brass-Lined Galley, with a portion of the wood removed from side- 
frame, showing manner of attaching side-lining, 


This Patent Galley is the strongest brass-lined Galley manufactured. The 
improvement consists in soldering a tongue of metal to the brass lining, and letting 
the metal tongue into the wooden side (which is slotted), thus fastening, at one and 
the same time, by means of the screws in the bottom of the Galley, the lining, side 
and brass bottom, making a Galley which presents, inside, a perfect smooth side- 
surface. By this means the heads of the screws in the side lining, which in the old 
style Galleys sometimes project and make “ pi,” are avoided. There is also a strip 
of brass across the head of the Galley, which prevents the head and sides from 


warping or becoming loose. 
All the regular sizes of Book, Job, and. Newspaper Galleys constantly on hand. Special sizes made to order. 


FOR SALE AT 


R. S. MENAMIN’S 
PRINTERS’ FURNISHING WAREROVSE, 


515 MINOR STREET, PIUCLADELPIIIA. 


“PRINTING MATERIAL BOUGHT, SOLD, OR EXCHANGED—OFFICES | 


FITTED OUT AT SHORT NOTICE, 


> 


DISCOUNT ON G2LLEYS ALLOWED T2 TYPE FOUNDERS 28D DEALERS. 


| 
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CHARLES BECK, 


MANUFACTURER OF 


China, Blank, Railroad, Enameled, Marbled and Bristol Board Cards, 


WAGE HOUSE. 128 Souvrm Pa1BO STREET, PHILADELPHIA. 
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CONSTANTLY ON HAND 
A LARGE ASSORTMENT OF 
| | 
French Embossed and Enameled Cards. | 
| 
PROGRAMMES, | | 
- 
AND 
Transparent Gelatine Cards, &c. | 
| ! | 
PRICE PER THOUSAND CUT CARDS. | PRICE LIST OF SHEETS. 
— Nos. Lily 2 2) 3 3) 4/4} 5} 5} 6} &6} 7 2228. an 
annem - a => oe Genie eee er 
MW hite China.. sh tia aedk elaeeneaiad 53 60 6 70 7% 8 100121 155 225 M White China................ $6 00 
Billo SS Ss eee PRE ete 60 7 % 80 8 95105115135145 1% $240 || No.4 White China 7 00 
No. soe - lebatctia wba duns Gduew \sharane 67 78 88 88 9510561 22128155160 20 27 * 5 = 8 00 
No.8 ‘* ceccecccccccccccccsccccccccce|. Ca} Gen Gel Tek Son i Gt We es 2 55 3 60 ne. OT . -gamignwenwsine 10 00 
No. 4 Colored China.............. 2.2... 65 77 8 90 981101 2513516016 200 28 + olored China .......... 7 50 
No. 5 EE RE eer epee eae 7 88 951 031 101 201 401 501 801 90 2 W@ 3 10 id ig nce icp. ie 
No. 8 oe OS es edie co das ede ode 90 1 08 1 171 251 35:1 451 70180220230 2% 3 90 oy I epregeecdsh 11 00 
lg i pe A ae 1 301 551 701 801 952 102 45:2 603 053 3 90 5 40 Railroad RANE 45 dns cae Ho twe. 64 15 00 
Railroad Heavy............... eeseeeee (1 45170 1 852 002 202 352 752 903 453 55 430 5% eavy 060000. eWseccnes 18 00 
Railroad Extra Heavy.... ............... 1 75 2 056 2 252 402 602 853 403 604 204 35 5 30 7 30 “ Ex. ianene . 22 00 
Colored Blanks .......... - a sD % 9 981 051 151 21 351 451 801 8 2 2 810 Colored Blanks. . eh ates Aewscoes se 
i is ais ann éciein ars ......| 56 6 67 T2 6) 87 6105125128 158 210)| E = bonds eeenarees! ame 
cs ke pam wenn sen eweéise 6 7 % 80 87 91081151 351 45 17 2 35 No. 1 - eae e6Rseeesese SAD 
BOG BME TRIO, occ ccccccccccccccccccscces] SN SS 8 Bia mia 1 2 06 290 No. 1 le ee ane 8 50 
I... 5 6 ngccncnvecennene-ene % S88 971 021 121 21 451 55 1 2 30 3 10 No. 2 a eehessunena.oege 10 00 
No. 1 Post Board ae gee .. 1 05 1 201 301 401 521 701 902 00 2 6 8 05 4 20 No. 3 MEET TT 12 00 
No. 2 Extra Bristol. . secsecee «--| 7% 85 95/1 021 121 201 35/1 45 1 7 22 310 Printer’s Blanks C............. 9 00 
A No. 3 Mercantile Bristol . eet ants 70 80 87 1021 121 301 40 210 290 Extra Heavy Blanks........... 18 00 
A No. 1 Empire Bristol...... why apts 951101 181 271 401 551 751 8 280 400 A No. 1 Post Boards. CH ibs dns 12 00 
A No. 1 2-ply Superfine Bristol........... 1 051 201 301 401 551 72 002 10 810 42% A No. 2 Ah pede dok 13 50 
Al 2-ply Superfine Tinted................ 1 201 401 — 65 1 801 952 302 40 340 460 No. 2 Extra Bristol............ 8 50 
A No. 1 3-ply Bristol White .... .. se. {1 351 551 701 801 95/2 102 45\2 60 37 5 30 A No. 3 Mercantile Bristol..... 8 00 
Extra Porcelain......... ant ieman ote 91151 31 401551 701 851 & 2909 400 A No. fim a Bristol... .... 11 00 
RITES SSE ED 1 1) 1 281 421 551 701 852 05/2 15 820 445 A No. 12 ply Sup. Bristol 12 50 
Satin En. White or Tinted .... 1 201 491 581 751 902 =e 30/2 40 2 860 500 “4 tinted | 14 00 
French Double En. White or Tinted. . 1 72 05 2 22 402 702 95 3 2/3 40 510 72% A No.1 "Ply ee 15 50 
French Enameled and Marbled... 2102 502 753 003 03 604 10/4 355 630 850 Extra Fine Porcelain.......... 11 50 
Extra fine Snow Flake, White or Tinted... 2 45 2 903 203 453 754 004 604 905 80610 730 990 Fine Satin Surface............ 13 00 
Fine Satin En., white or tinted, per 100.. $15 5 00 | Extra Fine Snow Flake, per: En $30 00 | Steel Blue Board, per 100 ronT $16 00 
French D. * “ ~~ ae Itramarine Board L. —————— eee ce 16 00 


French Enameled and Marbled > «ae H. +. mates Ie 


Blank - ~ sacane 16 00 
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CHBARLES BECE, 


IMPORTER, MANUFACTURER, AND DEALER IN 


FANGY, GOLORED, GLAZED, PLATED, AND ENAMELED PAPERS. 








A LARGE VARIETY OF 


HEAVY TINTED ENAMELED PAPERS, 
FOR PAMPHLET COVERS, 
ALWAYS ON HAND, OR MADE TO ORDER, AT SHORT NOTICE. 





= 
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o 6\\\ eS 
| | Lib Qo Ay | ‘SAMPLES FURNISHED) |||), 
aN | | 
| CHARLES BECK, | | || | ON APPLICATION. | | | | | 
MANUFACTURER OF } | 
| 








Superior Quality | 


A VERY LIBERAL 


| | 
| MANILLA | | || | | Discount to Printers) || | || 
| 


SHIPPING TAGS, | Bees sagem gs 





| | | | DEALERS. 








123 8S. Third St., 


PHILADELPHIA. | | | | | | ANY OTHER SIZES 


— | | _ | || | Made to Order 
; tii 
| 








eet adler se: S| | ||| lav sHortest Notice.) | | | 
| | 
1 | | 
$2.50 per 1000. < $225 per 1000. ~ 
$2 50 per 1900. | | 
—$_—___———_ | 
$3 00 1000 e $2 75 per 1000. sal 
Fe per . _ 
Lh] 
$3 50 per 1009. = | $3 25 per 1000. 4 P * 
i ¢ $3 50 per 1000. o 


$3 90 per 1000. ¢ 








$4 00 per 1000. 
$5 00 per 1000 x $4 50 per 1000. 


SAMPLES FURNISHED ON APPLICATION. 
123 SOUTH THIRD STREET, PHILADELPHIA. 
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ESTABLISHED HALF A CENTURY. 


HAGAR GO, 


No. 38 GOLD STREET, New York. 





THIS OLD-ESTABLISHED FOUNDRY, HAVING A LARGE STOCK AND A COMPLETE ASSORTMENT OF THE MOST MODERN FACES OF 


BOOK, 
Job a Ornamental Type, 


Is prepared to fill Orders with accuracy and despatch, 


PRINTING MATERIAL QF EVERY DESGRIPTION, 


INCLUDING 


Power, Hand & Job Presses 


OF ALL THE POPULAR MANUFACTURERS, FURNISHED AT SHORT NOTICE, AND AT REGULAR RATES. 





agEnctes ; / 208 and 210 JEFFERSON AVENUE, Detroit, Mich. 
(532 CLAY STREET, . . San Francisco, Cal. 


Estimates Furnished and all Inquiries relative to the Business, promptly and carefully answered. 
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PRINTERS’ SUPPLIES. 


*2coe-+ 


The undersigned invites the attention of Printers to his inéreased facilities for supplying, in any quantity, small or large, every description of 
FLAT WRITING PAPERS, CAPS, DEMYS, FOLIOS, &e. 
RULED LETTER AND NOTE HEADINGS, 
PRINTERS’ BLANKS, CARD BOARDS AND CARDS, 
PATENT TAGS AND DIRECTION LABELS, with or without Strings, 


ENVELOPES of all the Regular Sizes, including ‘‘Pettee’s Improved Patent,” so greatly prized by 
Printers, as being the best to print upon. 


tie" INVARIABLY AT THE LOWEST PRICES. .€ 


soe. 


OUR RVLED BILL-BEAD PAPERS 


Are acknowledged to be the BEST AND CHEAPEST in the market. As the original introducer of these goods, we are determined to 
preserve their superiority ovER ALL comPETITORS. They are perfectly ruled, on strictly first-class Flat Cap, cut true and square, and put up in 
packages of 500 (full count), ready for use. Their convenience and economy cannot be overstated, and they form a most important item in 
the stock of every printing establishment. 


WHITE OR BLUE. Fancy Colors, MONTHLY STATEMENTS, 
SIZES. 12 Ib. 14 Ib. 16 Ib. 14 Ib. 14 Ib. 
2 to Sheet, Long or Broad Fold. $4 50 | $5 15 | #5 80 | $5 80 | Long-narrow. 
4 « “ “ 238 | 270 | so | se | $2 75 
ts “ : 165 | 185 210 || 210 | 1 90 
8  “ Long Fold only, 1 80 [=| iw i- s8—i 1 50 
8 “of Demy (14 note), \| {| 25 


2" The above prices are for single 1,000. On orders for 10,000 or over, assorted, 10 per cent. discount will be allowed. 


Having three Patent Power Ruling Machines, besides several of the best hand Machines, 1n constant use, and giving special attention to this 
department of our business, our facilitics for filling orders for 


RULED PAPER FOR BOOKS OR BLANKS, 


Are unsurpassed, and Printers are invited to give our establishment a trial. 


Particular attention is given to the Ruling of Blanks and Books for Railroad and Canal Companies, Iron, Coal, and other Mining Companies ; 
as well as to the Printing and Binding of the same, when the parties ordering have not the facilities for completing the entire job. SATIS- 
FACTION GUARANTEED. 


~ $2 _—__—__—_ 


AS BLANK BOOK MANUFACTURERS, 


We keep a large stock on hand, or make to order, at short notice and low prices, every description of BLANK ACCOUNT BOOKS, MEMO- 
RANDUM AND PASS BOOKS, required by Merchants, Corporations, &c., &c. 


t=” Inquiries and orders by mail will receive prompt attention. 


THOMAS W. PRICE, 


BLANK BOOK FACTORY, PAPER WAREHOUSE AND RULING ROOMS, 
No. 506 Minor Street, Philadelphia. 
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A. MI, COLLINS, SOW & CO.,, 
| WAREHOUSE, Nos. 506 & 508 MINOR STREET, PHILADELPHIA. 
Manufactory, Corner of Third and Canal Streets, pe na 
Sn —————— 
© 
an | SCALE OF SIZES. | | 
¢ 6 
f : ; a * —64 O 
"3 
Ke} ’ Q 
S ee ee ee ee ee oe ne wen | kK 
a RI te a ee Zz ° 
7 eae ahaa 6. Gh SE A PER: Ah ~ | | y ¢ 
0 4 | 4} | | = : 
e § Wi ini al 3 ]3}) | | | - 
42 a, come FT | | 2% 
< 0 2 Oo 
© 0 4 | | = @ 
se ® 2 
a be | dred * 
& | 
® 1) 
> | | | "3 
© = ou 
| | a 
ro | ia 
e) | hy 
D | | | | | % 
Me] | 
a | 
oS 
6) | 
| { 
_ PRICE PER THOUSAND CARDS. _ 
Quality. Nos.| 1 | 2) 3 38) 4 | 44) 5) 6&6) 7 D Al Cc Price List of Sheets, 
No. 4 White China, ' 60 70 80 901 001 151 87 1 75 2 371 251 401 e2 tte 
“5 do do | 65 75 85 951 101 251 45) 1 85 2 501 351 501 75) No. 4 White China, $6 50 
“g§ do do 751 001 12:1 201 401 621 87| 2 37 B 2511 701 902 10)| “5 do do 7 50 
“9 do do 1 001 801 501 601 802 102 50, 8 12 |4 252 252 602 80) 7 do do . 8 75 
“ 4 Colored do | 65, 80 951 001 151 801 50 2 00 2 60/1 351 561 75|| « 9 a do | Lh } 
“ 5 do do 70, 901 001 101 301 451 70, 2 15 3 001 501 75\1 90|| «+ 4 Colored China, 7 50 ' 
/ “8 do do | 901 151 801 401 651 802 15, 2 70 3 62}1 902 202 5O|| 5 do do . 8 50 
Colored R. R. Check- Board, |1 35/1 701 952 102 502 703 20| 4 00 5 502 903 25/3 75|| . § do de - - 2s 
No. 1 Colored Railroad, \1 851 701.952 102 502 70/3 20) 4 00 5 252 9038 25/3 75|| Colored Railroad Check Board, 17-00 
“4 Extra Colored R. R., (1 562 002 302 403 003 203 80 4 75 6 25/3 358 904 25/| No. 1 Colored Railroad, 17 00 | N 
“ 33 Blanks, 60, 70, 80 871 001 151 85 1 70 2 301 201 87/1 56\| corre Banke Railroad, wet 
“B do 70, 851 001 051 251 371 62 2 10 2 75/1 451 70/1 87\|No. 3% Blanks, * 6 % 
“ 1 Extra Blanks, 750 951 101 151 871 501 80 2 25 3 001 601 852 00), “ 6 do 7 50 
Colored Blanks, . 70, 850 951 001 201 351 56 2 10 2 751 401 621 80) 4 de 44 
Extra No. 1 Bristol, 1 101 871 601 702 002 15/2 56| 8 25 |4 5012 302 56/3 00) Tag do 8 00 
Extra No. 2 Bristol, 851 001 201 301 501 65,1 95| 2 40 8 401 752 002 80||Ro- 2 do. 2 1000 
A No. 2, 2 ply do 801 001 151 25/1 501 601 90) 2 387 3 12)/1 702 002 20)| « =: - - H® 
A “ 12ply do 1 001 251 401 501 802 002 37\ 3 00 4 002 122 402 62 BS ef r+ 
A “ 1. 8ply do '1 251 601 802 002 352 563 00, 3 75 5 002 703 108 40 * 1 Bristol, 13 00 
Tinted Bristol, '1 001 301 50.1 601 902 102 40| 8 00 |4 002 202 502 75|| 0 oot, 10 00 N 
— Satin Enml.) 1 799 952 502 623 208 401 00 |7 25/3 6214 204 75)/A * L2ply * 13 
hite and Tinted, * Mla“ 13ply 15 00 ( 
Double Satin En’m’d, White, |1 401 852 102 202 622 753 25) 4 00 5 752 908 878 75 et Ay - 1900 | 
a Enameled White) 1 251 651 852 002 85/2 508 00, 3 75 5 252 703 103 87| Sup. Doub. Saf. En'l.W.&T, 21 00 | 
and Tinted, | | | | | Doub. Satin Enamel, White, 17 00 ‘ 
Satin Surface, 1 151 501 801 622 1212 25/2 70| 8 37 4 75/2 45/2 90/3 12||Fine  * W.&T, 1550 
Extra Porcelain, ‘1 001 35.1 501 621 902 002 40| 3 00 14 25/2 122 50\2 so) Hatin Surface, 14 00 
| Tag Card Boards, 65 80; 901 00)1 20)1 85/1 56) 2 00 2 751 451 62)1 85) Double Thick Porcelain, 15 00 | 
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SCALE OF SIZES AND PRICES 


OF 


Superfine Bristol and Double Enameled 


VISITING AND WEDDING CARDS, 


MANUFACTURED BY 


A. M. COLLINS, SON & CO., 506 and 508 Minor Street, Philadelphia. 


17, 


. 12, 


16, 


WEDDING CARDS. 














| 
| VISITING 
| 





CARDS. 




















BRISTOL BOARD CARDS. 
One Dozen Cases, of 52 Cards each,in a Box. 


WEDDING BRISTOL CARDS. 
One Dozen Packs, of 52 Cards each, in a Box. 


BRISTOL BOARD CARDS. 


One Dozen Packs, of 52 Cards,in a Box. 








PER DOZ — PER Doz. 
$1.56 No. 20, $1.85 
1.60 va =F 2.00 
1.65 S 2.10 
1.75 “= &. 2.30 
1.90 “ 94 2.7 
2.10 Se ent = 
a — SUPERFINE DOUBLE ENAMEL. 
One Dozen Cases, of 52 Cards,in a Box. 
PER Doz. 
PER Doz. No. 12, $1.88 
$1.12 ae 2.00 
1.15 Re 2.10 
1.20 ~ 2.25 
1.37 > P 2.40 
1.50 ot OF, . . é . ; 2.60 
1.62 In Boxes, 12 Packs of 52 Cards each, 40 cts. per doz. less than above prices. 
SIZES cuT TO ORDER. 


SPECIAL 








| 
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‘LOCKWOOD MANUFACTURING COMPANY, | 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


LOCKWOOD’S IMPROVED ENVELOPES, 


255, 257 and 259 SOUTH THIRD STREET, PHILADELPHIA. 


osee-o— 

Our Improved Patented Envelopes are fast superseding the old style, and are preferred by Printers because they make a neater 
job when printed, there being fewer thicknesses of gum and paper where the impression is made than in the old style, and consequently less 
wear upon the type, «as three times as many of the new style can be printed as of the old, without injury to the form. 

The saving in type, by using this style of Envelope, will pay for several new presses every year in any office print- 
ing many envelopes. 

Our Improved envelopes are cheaper, neater, safer, better boxed, more uniform, and more evenly gummed, than any others. The 
gumming is all done by machinery, and the envelopes put up in fancy colored boxes. 

 ——P e+ ee — 
CHEAPNE]SS Ss. 

A sheet of paper that cuts 14 of the old style of Envelopes makes 16 to 183¢ of our fourm, according to cut. Ournew machine produces nearly 
four times as many in the same time as the old ones ; and as our cost of paper and labor is less, we sell our Envelopes cheaper than the old style 

This Engraving shows the patented plan of cutting Lockwood’s Im- 


This Engraving shows the manner of cutting the old style of En- 
proved Envelopes. 


velopes, 














The Black shows the waste. See tow much less less there is in cutting = : 7 
by the new method. The Black shows the waste. See how much more waste is made by 
A clear gain of 4to 6 Envelopes from each sheet of paper. | cutting this way, than by the patented method. 
We have machinery to make over one million envelopes a day, carry a stock of TEN to TWELVE millions of Envelopes at all times. so 
as to fill orders at once, and have a line of over SIXTY different kinds of Paper, and over SIX HUNDRED different kinds of Envelopes. 
We were the lowest bidders at the late awards of Government contracts, and have the contracts for one year, and are now supplying the 
UNITED STATES TREASURY DEPARTMENT, UNITED STATES GENERAL LAND OFFICE, 
. INTERIOR " . PATENT 7 
ss PENSION BUREAU, : INDIAN BUREAU, 
And all the Custom Tlonses in the United States, the United States Army, and nearly all the important public institutions in the country. 
Send for price lists, discounts and sets of Samples, which will be sent free of charge to Printers and Stationers. 


W. EB. & E. D. LOCKWOOD, 
lor Lockwood Manufacturing Co. 























LOCK WwooD 


MANUFACTURING (0., 


255 and 2578. THIRD BT., 
} PHILADELVHIA. 
These numbers MANLFACTURERS OF 


are always in | | | MANILEA TAGS 


stock, and the | | | AND 


sizes generally or- |!" DIRECTION LABELS, i 


AND | I 











dered, being the | | | 1 Sharp’s Patent Cloth-Lined 


best proportioned. | | Tags and Labels. 








THE PRICES GIVEN oN 
MANILLA ARE FOR EYE- 
LETED TAGS 


PRICES OF MANILLA. 
~ $245 ~4 per 1000 



































PRICES OF CLOTH LINED. 


W.Az.. er per 1000 W.A.F..$3. gat ae 
W.A.E.. 3.00 W.A.G.. 4.2 
_** ae "$5.00 


EYELETING ox THESE EXTRA. 















































SEND FOR SAMPLES 
AND 
PRICE LISTS. 


A liberal discount to Printers 
and Stationers. 
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GEORGE MATHER'S SONS’ 


BUAGK AND GOLORED PRINTING INKS, VARNISHES, ETG,, 


OFFICE, 62 JOHN STREET, New York. 


dp 
Ay “ny 


es 








ie? a 





BLACK INKS. COLORED INKS. | COLORED INKS, 
Card or Wood Cut Ink, perlb. $1, —, 8, 5.00 | Carmine Ink, per oz................. $1, 2.00 | Ultramarine Blue...................... 
Sod Ink. . ins... jdc, $1 | Purple Ink, per oz............. 50c, $1.50, 2.00 | Green, POSEEL. 2.000 sees eeee seen el 
Adams or Power Press Cut Ink ... 3c $1, 2.00 Ee a ae! $5, 10.00 | Green, Fine Light and Dark......... 
Book and Fine Book Ink.......... -40c, 50¢, 75e | Fine Red, OP BD. dk. ss intigidend $3, 5.00, 1 a | ¥e ‘llow, Lemon, De ep, or Orange. ...$1.50, 2 
ON OO ah ee ars $2, * for poster rs. .75c, $1 
Nows and Poster Ink..........:.+d¥ases 2c, 2c | Red, for posters sbensiwecbodes 5c, T5c, $1, i 50 | Gold Size, White or Gold Color........ $1, 2.00 
Printers’ Varnish..................50¢ to $1.00 Blue *“ be «ned nacuue cnn ccy Wt Wk Le ents OF GEPEIOS on. cee ccccces $1, 1.50, 2.00 
Printers’ Poster Varnish, per gal. . $2.50 to 3.50 | Fine Light and Bronze Blue........ $1.50, 2.00 | Brown and Sienna Inks........... $1, 1.50, 2.00 

Lithographic Inks and Varnishes. 

Lithographic Inks, per Ib....$2, 2.50, 3.50, 4.50 | Lithographic Varnish.............. 60c to 80c. | Lithographic Colored Inks at fair prices. 


Add 40 per cent. to the LABEL Price of all Inks. The following scale will show the Label Prices 
and the Selling Prices: 


LABEL PRICE, 25 20 40 50 75 1.00 1.2% 


1.50 2.00 2.50 3.00 5.00 10.00 








SELLING Price, 35 42 56 70 = 1.05 1.40 1.75 2.10 2.80 3.50 1.20 7.00 14.00 




















PRINTERS’ CIRCULAR. 
CHAS. : mE. JOHNSON & CO’S 
Philadelphia Printing Ink 


WORKS. 
PRINCIPAL OFFICES, Cor. Tenth & Lombard Sts., Philadelphia, and 59 Gold St., New York. 





FILs AIND FRENCH INKS. 
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BLACK INKS. COLORED INKS. \ COLORED INKS. 
Card or Wood Cut Ink, per lb. $1, 2.00, 3.00, 5.00 | Carmine Ink, per 07 $1, 2.00 | Ultramarine Blue .. ; 

Job Ink t, Tc, $1 Purple Ink, per oz ae 50c, $1.50, 2.00 | Green, poster.................-.+- 0G, We, 
Adams or Power Press Cut Ink ...75c, $1, 2.00 | Lake, perlb.............. ...........$5, 10.00 | Green, Fine Light and Dark 1.50, 2.00 
Book and Fine Book Ink j5e | Fine Red, per Ib................$3, 5.00, 10.00 | Yellow, Lemon, Deep, or Orange. ...$1.50, 2.00 
Extra News Ink . 90c | Red, for paper.... ............... 2+. G2, 2.00 | - “8 _ ** for posters, .7 
News and Poster Ink 16c, We, We | Red, for posters s, Te, $1,1.50 | Gold Size, White or Gold Color 

Printers’ Varnish ..50e to $1.00 | Blue * 2h UES aE 50c, Tc, $1 | Tints of all Shades 

Printers’ Poster Varnish, per gal. .$2.50 to 3.50 ' Fine Light and Bronze Blue........$1.50, 2.00 | Brown and Sienna Inks...........$1, 1.50, 2.00 


Lithographic Inks and Varnishes. 
Lithographic Inks, per Ib. ...$2, 2.50, 3.50, 4.50 | Lithographic Varnish 60c to 80c. | Lithographic Colored Inks at fair prices. 
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A, & B, NEMBURY'S IMPROVED GARD AND JOB PRESSES 


These presses have been extensively in use fora 
number of years, and have given perfect satisfac- 
tion, previous to our recent improvements. They 
are half foolsecap size, and are adapted to all the 
finer work of a country office. They do the finest 
kinds of work, are easily adjusted, and will print 
from 500 to 800 cards or sheets per hour. 

They are peculiarly fitted for printing in colors, 
as there is but little trouble in changing the ink. 
Within a few months past we have greatly im- 
proved our Jobbers, and, by reference to the cut, 
it will be seen that they are not only useful but 
handsome machines. 


NEWBURY’S MITREING MACHINES. 


This machine we have been building for the pas 
five or six years, and it is one of the best in use. 
It is made of iron and steel, and is an ornamental 
piece of office furniture. It has an adjustable clamp 
to hold the rule, and which can be graduated to 
mitre any desired angle, from square to twelve 
square. The rule is cut by a rotating steel burr, 
as shown in the cut. It is also nicely adapted to 
squaring up rule to a desired length, which it will 
do very rapidly. It is also well adapted to mitre- 
ing light wood rule, for borders. It is very dura- 
ble, and not liable to get out of order. 








& B. NEWBURY’S LEAD CUTTER. A. & B. NEWBURY’S COMPOSING STICKS, 








This cut represents our Improved Composing Stick, of which we are 
making large numbers. The slide has a friction clamp, held by a set 
This little machine is built of iron, with steel knives. The handleof *°TeW, and can be shifted almost instantaneously to any position re- 
the machine is raised by a spring; all that is necessary to dois to bear (Wired. It is nicely adapted for Jobbing. The Sticks are made of 
down on the handle in cutting the lead. They are made from carved Polished steel, with riveted ends, and warranted true. 
patterns, and have a friction guage which is set bya set screw. There 
is no taking out screws to move back the guage. They are made 14 6 inch 
inches long, to suit full-length leads. 


10 inch 
re A ES aE . $5 


For particulars address 


A. & BB. NHWBURY, 
Coxsackie, New York. 
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EERLLOGGS IMPROVED 
NEWBURY BLANK & CARD PRESS, 


TESTIMONIAL. 





Opinion of the Superintendent of the 
Press Room of the Government 
Printing Office. 
WasuinerTon, D. C., Oct. 12, 1869. 

The Improved Blank and Card Press 
furnished by A. N. Kellogg, of Chicago, 
I consider one of the best, cheapest, and 
most available for country printing 
offices. It is compact, easily and rapid- 
ly worked; makes good register and 
even impression; requires but one per- 
son torunit. It is a great desideratum 
in an office where there is such work 
to do as bill-heads, letter headings, 
blanks, labels, cards, circulars, enve- 
lopes, tickets, &c. 

N. F. ETHELL, 
Supt. Press Room, Government Print- 
ing Office. 





This Press prints a form 6% by 11%, 
the size of a paper of foolscap, or will 
print a sheet about 14 by 17, by working 
and turning. Is capable of printing 
1,000 to 1,500 an hour. Will do supe- 
rior work. Price, boxed, with table 
and latest improvements, $150. Terms 
cash. 

With each Press are sent two Chases, 
with side-sticks, two pairs Roller 
Stocks, Roller Mold, three Friskets, 
Wrenches, and a Rubber Blanket, the 


whole carefully boxed. Weight, ready 





SS ee 2 for shipping, 340 pounds. 
- MALS {hana “=~ 
POINTS OF SUPERIORITY. 
THIS PRESS HAS, OVER MOST OTHER PRESSES, THE FOLLOWING POINTS OF SUPERIORITY : 


1. It prints “ out of centre” as well as in. 9. It is the only card-piler in the world. 

2. The bed and form lie horizontal. 10. It is self-inking—consequently, a stout lad can run it alone. 

3. Every sart is entirely under the eye of the operator. 11. It is the cheapest good press yet offered to the country printer. 
4. There is no possible danger to the operator. 12. It is so light that it can be carried from one part of the office to 
5. It can be stopped in a single instant. another. 

6. It runs with ease, 13. The making ready is done easily and quickly. 

7. It is capable of great speed. 14. The register is simple and perfectly true. 

8. It is so simple it can hardly be got out of order. 15. The ink disc can be cleaned in a few moments. 


Ee sale b 
eee A. N. KELLOGG, 
99 and 101 Washington Street, Chicago, Ill. 
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Opinions of Kellogg's Press. 





From H. Beats, Omro, Wis. : 

** We almost worship it.” 

From Tos. E. Asn, Providence, R. I.: 

“*T think the world of it.” 

From E. Jounson, publisher of the Republican, Galva, I11. : 
“Am well pleased with the Jobber.” 

From Fariey & Houtman, Franklin, Indiana: 

** We would not be without it for twice its price.” 


— Nims & Beacu, publishers of the Jeffersonian, Lexington 
Mich. : 


‘** We consider your Press well worth its price.” 

From Joun TuRNER, publisher of the Star, Mauston, Wis. : 

“It has paid for itself nearly a hundred times over.” 

From Geo. F. WEAVER, Jr., Harrisburg, Pa. : 

‘Say whatever you please in commendation of the Press, and I will 
endorse it.” 

From Joun Uric, publisher of Nord Stern, La Crosse, Wis. : 

-" bo believe it is the best and most perfect press for its price in the 
world.” 


me MituteR & UNDERWOOD, publishers of the Courier, Charleston, 


‘It works like a charm, and does better work than any other press 
extant.” 

From C. A. Reep, Red Hook, N. Y.: 

“The Press suits me toa charm. Will work plenty fast enough, and 
do good work.” 

From Anpy FE tt, publisher of the Post, Nashua, Iowa: 

‘**The Press purchased of you works to acharm. The Post printers 
are delighted with it.” 

From Joun C. Artz, Wellington, Ohio: 


‘* Our Jobber has proved to be everything it is represented. 
not be better pleased.” 


I could 


From Powers & Foster, publishers of the Times, Durand, Wis. : 

“The little Press works toa charm. We wouldn't begin to take the 
price we paid you for it.” 

From Wa. WAGNER, publisher of the Anzeiger, Freeport, IIL. : 

“It ery very rapidly, but, 
with that of any press I know. 

From G. 8. Nicnoras, Linneus, Mo.: 

‘*T am entirely satisfied with the Press. It is the best I ever saw for 
the price, and is indispensable in the office.”’ 

From McCutyiy & Evans, Ottumwa, Iowa: 

“It is a success. The impression is equally as good as a ‘ Gordon's.” 
We can truthfully say that it is even better than we anticipated.” 

From T. C. Mepary, publisher of the Mirror, Lansing, Iowa: 

‘The little Press I purchased of you four years ago is an excellent 
one, and has given me entire satisfaction. Ican recommend it highly.” 

From the Union Free Press Company, Kittanning, Pa. : 

** We have introduced one of Kellogg's Improved Newbury Card and 
Blank Presses, which for neat, clean, and beautiful printing, cannot be 
excelled.” 

From D. W. BARKLEY, publisher of the Press, Fairfield, [l. : 


‘* For cards, envelopes, letter and bill heads and circulars, we do not 
think it can be excelled. It is a valuable addition to our office, as we 
are daily doing work that otherwise we could not have done at living 
prices.” 


From Sapp & Ricwarpson, late publishers of the Sentinel, Wood- 
atock, Ill. : 

‘“The Improved Newbury we purchased of you has far exceeded our 
expectations. We find it admirably adapted for colored work, and in 
our opinion it is superior in many respects to presses we could name 
costing much more money.” 


Address orders or inquiries to 


| 


> 


From I. B. Borie, publisher of the Democrat, Neosho Falls, Kansas : 

“It is the best card and bill head press we ever worked. Cards can 
be worked on it neatly at the rate of fifteen hundred pe: hour. We are 
satisfied.” 

From H. C. Miuier, Jackson C. H., Ohio: 


‘IT can recommend the press to the fraternity as the best cheap job- 
ber in the world. I think more of the press every day. It is a perfect 


| little gem.” 





still better, its work compares favorably | 


| new, and I would not be without it for double the amount pai 


From H. D. Wagner, Omaha, Nebraska: 

“If your Jobber cost as much as the Gordon's, Wells’ or Degener’s, 
and those preses cost only $150, | would still prefer the Improved 
Jobber as it now is.” 


From Turner & Ciark, publishers of the Patriot, Carrollton, Mo. : 

“It works splendidly, and 7 cards, bill-heads, small blanks, &c., 
as well as a $600 press. .We have been trying to find some fault with 
it, but cannot.” 


From 8. H. Miter, publisher of the Dispatch, Mercer, Pa. : 

*“T used one of your Improved Newbury Jobbers for three years, and 
it gave me entire satisfaction. During that time it did not cost me a 
dollar for repair.” 


From Joun GetoeEr, publisher of the Democratic Banner, Aledo, Il. : 

** We have found it in all respects satisfactory. The impression can 
be exactly adjusted, and the press-work easily and rapidly accomplished 
by even a boy.” 


From Joan Horcukiss, publisher of the Representative, Fox Lake, 
Wiz. : 

“Having used your press during the past year, I take pleasure in 
stating that it is all that it claims to be. No fault can be found with 
it whatever. I could not ‘ keep office’ without it.” 


From Patrrerson & McKee, publishers of the Democrat, Alliance, 
Ohio: 

“* Kellogg's little Jobber is, for so low-priced a press, onc of the best 
we know in use. It does its work to a charm, and we have printed as 
many as 1,200 impressions an hour.” 


From Joun Jackson, publisher of the Advertiser, Calais, Me. : 

*“T have found the press all it was recommended, and more too. 
There is more money in it, for the price,,than in any other press I 
know of. I think no printer could afford to be without one.” 


From Dorr & McCreary, publishers of the Journal, Rock Port, Mo. : 

**We do not see how we could do without it. We have given it the 
fullest test (a blank full size of chase). and found the impression equal 
to that of any press. It does its work rapidly and well.” 


From H. 8. Z. Marrutas, publisher of the Review, Galion, Ohio: 


“The Press I purchased of you two years ago is to-day as good as 
for it. 
Please accept thanks for furnishing me with such a cheap, yet dear, 
Jobber.” 

From D. BLUMENFIELD, publisher of the Weliburger, Watertown, 

Vis. : 

“The Press purchased of you over six years ago is, in my opinion, 
the best Press ever offered at such a price. No country printing office 
should be without it. It does every kind of work to perfection—even 


colored work.” 





From Kusourn & Rutt, publishers of the Register, Fontanelle, 
Iowa: 

“*We find your Improved Newbury Job Press all that was repre- 
sented. We can do the greater part of the job work that comes on this 
yress very rapidly, and to our entire satisfaction. It gives a good even 
impression, and is easily regulated. The price is within reach of all, 
and we consider it just the thing for a country office.” 


From Houck & Barnett, publishers of the Loyal Journal, Califor- 
nia, Mo. : 

** We can bear willing testimony to its simplicity, its perfect adapta- 
bility to all smal: work, ity easy and rapid execution, its durability, its 
perfect impression, and, above all, its ne plus ultra indispensability for 
every oftice doing small job work, such as cards, billheads, letter heads, 
envelopes, and tickets. The Jobber has three times over paid for it- 
self.” 


A. N. KELLOGG, 


99 and 101 Washington Street, Chicago. 
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THE 
BULLOCK PRINTING PRESS COMPANY 
INVITE THE ATTENTION OF 


PUBLISHERS OF NEWSPAPERS 


TO THEIR NEW 


SELF-FREEDING AND PERFECTING PRESS, 


— a — 








These machines are the first of their kind ever brought into practical use, and are entirely original, as an examination of the engraving on 
the opposite page will show. The compactness of the Press is such that it is scarcely possible to reduce its length or height, taking up only 
about the room of an ordinary sized Drum Cylinder Press. 

The economy of the Bullock Press alone is a striking feature. It reEDs 1TsELF from a roll of paper over a mile in length, cutting it into 
sheets which are printed on both sides, and delivered in a more even pile than the famous Adams fly can do. Two MEN ONLY are required as 
attendants, and it is not neceseary that they should be sk lled hands. 


BULLOCK PRESSES 


Are destined to supersede all other fast presses in use. Their success is undoubted, having been tested in v rious quarters during the last five 
years. The following establishments use them, and are referred to: The New York Sun, the New York Herald, the New York Democrat (Brick 
Pomeroy’s paper), the Philadelphia German Democrat, the Philadelphia Evening Star, and the Government Printing Office, Washington City. 
Besides which two presses have been sent to England—one of which is now working in the office of the London Daily Telegraph. Concerning 
this press, the London Printers’ Register says : 

* There is no doubt that a complete revolution in the printing of newspapers is approaching. * * The Bullock Press, with its 
startling innovations in many important details, has been employed to print off the tremendous edition of the Daily Telegraph. * * 
The Bullock is an American invention—the first erected in this country being that at the Daily Telegraph office, where it is said to be 
performing its work in so satisfactory a manner, that the proprietors have given their orders for several others. The Bullock machines feed 
themselves from a reel, printing both sides of the paper with exact register, and distributing the ink in the moet perfect manner.” 


LETTER FROM JAMES GORDON BENNETT, JR. 
Orrice or ** Tue HeRaLp,”’ New York, January 13, 1869. 

Str:—In reference to the BuLLocK Press, we are pleased to say that we have had two of them at work in the press room of the Herald, 
since July last, and so far, they have given entire satisfaction. The quality of the work turned out from them, is equal, if not superior to any 
other news press, and the undisputed fact of their great economy in the saving of labor, and in the trifling and unexpensive nature of the repairs 
necessary to keep them in order, make them particularly desirable. 

Yours, &c., J. GORDON BENNETT, Jr. 
To Wa. H. Wiiu1ams, President Bullock Printing Press Co. 


WHAT THE NEW YORK “SUN”? THINKS OF THE BULLOCK PRESS, 

The New York Sun, which has four Bullock Presses, says, July 14, 1868: 

This is the latest, and in some respects, the best newspaper press invented. The Sun is printed upon it, and our readers, therefore, need no 
eulogium to testify to its value as an efficient newspaper machine. 

With fair supervision, they will each print from 15,000 to 16,000 copies of the Sun per hour, both sides at once, in as clean and workmanlike 
a manner as an Adams book press. 

The advantages of this press are obvious, but to the general public some elucidation may be necessary. Where the Hoe press requires that 
you shall print but one side at a time, and thus, if you have but one press running, that the first side of the paper shall be put to press long be 
fore the second is made up, the Bullock press gives you full control of all the pages up to a much later hour. This is a great improvement, as it 
enables you to print the latest and most important news in detail, instead of taking up space which later advices may require you to fill with 
other matter. Then you may regulate the number of impressions to the precise demand of the dealers; whereas, with the Hoe, you must print 
more or less than the number that may be required on one side before changing the forms and working off the other side. But the great advan- 
tage of the Bullock press is in the immense saving in the cost of printing. While the Hoe press requires one man to feed each cylinder, and half 
that number more of fly-boys to remove the sheets, the Bullock press feeds itself from rolls of paper, from which about 2,500 perfect copies of 
the Sun are printed automatically, and delivered ready to cut up, so that four men can do the work on this paper which twelve men used to be re- 
quired todo. This alone makes a saving in press labor to the amount of $125 a week. In addition to this, the register is so perfect that we are 
enabled to save a good deal of surplus paper in needless margin, which otherwise would be wasted. Add to all this, the space occupied by the 
press is not half that taken up by a ten-cylinder Hoe, while its cost is less than one-half, and its great merits must be apparent. 


For information, address 


THE BULLOCK PRINTING PRESS CO., 


NO. 738 SANSOM STREET, PHILADELPHIA. 
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POTTER’S 


POWER PRINTING PRESSES, 


OFFICE, 10 SPRUCE STREET, NEW YORK—MANUFACTORY, NORWICH, CONN. 














The above engraving represents in detail the recent improvements embodied in this superior printing machine, which is universally ac- 
knowledged to be at least equal to any now offered to the trade. Such judicious modifications have been made in the patterns as are calculated 
to impart a massiveness and strength to the framework, resulting in a steadiness and solidity to the press so necessary to the execution of a 
superior quality of presswork. The greater convenience of the operator has been carefully considered, and in the new arrangement of its work- 
ing details his labors are greatly facilitated. The incorporation of additional quantities of iron in the various sections, and the introduction of 
our recently patented 

IMPROVED BUNTER-SPRING AND LEVER, 
insures a smoothness of movement in passing the centres, or in reversing, never before attained. The evenness and clearness of impression, 
with the high rate of speed, superior distribution, and perfect register to be obtained in this machine, together with its complete construction 
and thorough workmanship in every detail, combine to render it equal if not superior to any similar machine in the market. 


SIZES ANO PRICES: 


No. 0, 20x25 inches inside Bearers, . . . $1,275 | No.4, 82x48 inch. inside Bearers, Extra Heavy, $2,700 
1, 24xsv “ " i. = ee 4 5, 54x52 “ “ 2,600 
2, 25x85 “ - ras eS 1,850 | 5, 84x52 *“ ” Extra Heavy, 2,900 
3, 81x46 “ i : te ae 4 6, 40x54 “ we - 3,200 
8, 81x46 “ - Extra Heavy, 2,500 | 7, 40x60 ‘“ 7 ie 8,500 
4, 82x48 “ . «.. el ae <o 

EXTRA HEAVY PRESSES, FOUR ROLLERS OVER A FULL FORM. 

No. 1, 24x50 inches, inside Bearers, . . . $2,200 No. 3, 31x46 inches inside Bearers, . . . $3,100 

2, 2xs5 “* . . 2,400 4, 32x48 “ “ 3,300 


Counter Shaft, 2 Mangers, 2 Cone Pulleys, and 1 Driving Pulley, $50. Boxing and Cartage, No. 0, $25; other sizes, $50. 
Each Press is Furnished with RUBBER BLANKET, SET OF WRENCHES, SCREW DRIVER, 2 ROLLER MOLDS, and 2 SETS OF ROLLER STOCKS. 


Our Presses are Warranted to give perfect satisfaction, and their cost is only three-fourths of that of any other first-class Press, 


Try One, and if it does not suit you, return it at our EF-xpense. 


C. POTTER, Jr. & CO., 
TERMS CASH. No. 10 Spruce Street, New York. 
C., POTTER, Jr. All Machinery Shipped from the Shop at Norwich, Conn, J. F. HUBBARD. 
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POTTER'S IMPRO 





THE BEST COUNTRY PRESS EVER MADE FOR THE PRICE. 


VED COUNTRY PRESSES 
For Newspaper and Job Work. 








< Ste 
Ruserts ° 


The above engraving is a correct representation of our Improved Country Newspaper and Job Press. Its general superiority of build; it 
greatly increased weight and strength ; the several patented features introduced within the past few years ; the superiority of its distribution, and 
correctness of register; the ease and facility with which it is worked by hand power, and its general neatness as a Printing Press, taken to- 
gether, leave little to be said in its favor to the intelligent craft for whose special convenience it has been constructed. While getting up a 
press calculated to meet all the wants of the Country Publisher, at a price within his means, we have carefully preserved in their perfection the 
several working parts. The finger motion, the combined distributions, and the improved fountain, all work with the smoothness and reliability 
of the same parts in the highest-priced presses built, giving a clearness and evenness of impression that cannot be excelled, and our country 
friends can purchase with entire confidence. 

While the Press is made so as to be worth many hundred dollars more to the printer than heretofore—in its increased strength, its superiority 
of workmanship and consequent durability, its increased rolling and distribution, its perfection of register, and the greater perfection of all its 
parts—though adding largely to the cost of construction, YET THE PRICE HAS NOT BEEN ADVANCED. With all these improvements of construc- 
tion and size of machine, we hope to meet the wants of the trade generally. 


Over Three Hundred of on our Presses in use? 


SIZES AND PRICES: 
TABLE AND CYLINDRICAL DISTRIBUTIZN. BACE AND SCREW DISTRIBUTION. 
HAND POWER. HAND POWER. 
No. 3, 81x46 inches inside Bearers, $1,200 No. 8, 31x46 inches inside Bearers, $1,450 
No. 4, 32x48 “ - 1,300 No. 4, 82x48 r 1,55 
No. 5, 34x52 “ " 2,000 No. 5, 34x52 “ ” 2,100 


For Steam Power, extra, $50. 


Boxing and Cartage, $50. 


Ce Each Press is furnished with Wrenches, Tivo Roller Molds, and Extra Roller Stocks. _<24 
PRESSES ARE WARRANTED TO GIVE SATISFACTION. 


C. POTTER, JR. & CO. 


Terms Cash. N 


oO. 


10 Spruce Street, New York. 
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DEGHNER & WHILER’S 


“LIBERTY” CARD & JOB PRESSES, 


23 CHAMBERS STREET, CORNER OF CENTRE, NEW YORK. 
First Premium World’s Fair, London, 1862, and Paris Exposition, 1867. 








Tre SusscriBers respectfully solicit the attention of Proprietors and Superintendents of Printing Establishments to a brief description of | 
their JOB and CARD PRINTING MACHINE, invented and patented by Frep. Orro DecENEr. 

THE COMBINATION OF PRINCIPLES in this popular Press are the result of over sixteen years’ experience in constructing and building many 
different kinds of Printing Machines in general use. 

The CLEARNESS AND DISTINCTNESS OF IMPRESSION on Visiting and Business Cards, Circulars, Letter or Bill Heads, etc.; the Perrect D1s- 
TRIBUTION of the Ink; the Accuracy oF ReetsTeR of every description of PRINTING IN COLORS; and the Factuity and Spgep with which 
pa be propelled by treadle without wearying or distracting the attention of the operator from feeding or piling his sheets, cannot be ex- 
celled, 

Their Stwpiiciry AND STRENGTH OF CoNsTRUCTION are proof against any ordinary accident. and nothing but the grossest carelessness can 
put them out of order. A boy of but little experience can run them with ease, and produce the Finest CLass oF WorK ; and where steam is 
used it can readily be attached at a nominal cost. 

The extensive sale of these Presses, and the continually increasing orders for them, made it necessary to extend our Manufactory, as well as 
to increase our facilities by the construction of SpectaL Macuinery to expedite the building of the same—which enables us to duplicate any 
part of our Presses in case of accidental breakage. 


The following are the Advantages of this Press over all others: 


Smpiiciry or ConstTRucTION, DURABILITY, AND STRENGTH OF Bur_p—in which the Best MATERIALS are used; Eask 1n RunNING; the 
ABILITY TO Print A Form As LARGE AS CAN BE LOCKED UP IN THE CHASE; CONVENIENCE OF * MAKING REapy,”’ ADJUSTING, OR CLEANING ; fa- 
cility of CorrecTING A FoRM WITHOUT REMOVING IT FROM THE BED, as it can be brought into nearly a horizontal position. 

Three Rollers may be used for Inking a Form. These are held in Stationary FIxXTUREs, WITHOUT SPRINGS, and are readily removed by 
the operator without soiling his fingers. 

Size No, 2 has a SpectAL ARRANGEMENT for Printing Cards, by means of which Cards are dropped into a box below, or may at will be re- 
tained on the Platen for examination. 4 

While the impression is being taken, the Form, the Platen, and the Ink Distributing Table are brought before the eye of the operator; and 
the Inking Rollers are always in sight. ‘ 

The face of the Bed never moves beyond the vertical line, therefore no type can drop out. 

The Fly-Wheel may run either way without altering the working of the Press. 

THE SPEED IS ACCORDING TO THE ABILITY OF THE OPERATOR FROM 1,000 TO 2,500 PER HOUR. 
———— _-_»»2s —_-- 
SIZES AND PRICES OF THE “LIBERTY” PRESS: 
No. 2.—Card and Circular Press, 711 inches inside Chase, . . . ... . =. =. . $250.00 Boxing, $6.00 
No. 3.—Quarto-Medium, 1015 inches inside Chase, with Fountain, . . . . . . . 425.00 6 7.00 
No. 4.—Half-Medium, 13><19 inches inside Chase, with Fountain, ...... =. =. 650.00 “ 10.00 
Steam Fixtures for either size, $20. 


{2 Three Chases, two sets of Roller Stocks, one Roller Mold, one Hand-Roller, and two Wrenches go with each Press. _gr§ 


DEGENER & WEILER, 


23 Chambers Street, Corner of Centre, New York. 
MANUFACTORY—DE Lancy, Tompkins, AND MANGIN STREETS. 























DENNISON & CO,, 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


MERCHANDISE TAGS AND PATENT BIREGTION LABELS, 


No. 836 SOUTH THIRD STREET, 


PHILADELPHIA. 











PRICE LIST sig hea 
F | 


DENNISON’S | pam ag 


PATENT DIRECTION 


(DIRECTION LABEL) | =. 


PRINTING, 
$1.00 per 1000 Extra. 


With STRINGS CO conts extra. 
PRINTING, lees 


1.00 PER 1000 EXTRA 
With Strings 50 cents extra. 








$2.25 per 1000. 5 























: | | 
$2.50 per 1000. = | $2.50 per 1000. ps 




















| | i; | 
$3.00 per 1000. to $2.75 per 1000. Ri 
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3.75 per 1000. 
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o $4.25 per 1000. 
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$5.50 per 1000. onl $5.00 per 1000. - 








A LIBERAL DISCOUNT TO PRINTERS AND STATIONERS. 


SAMPLES SENT FREE ON APPLICATION. 

















CHARLES MAGARGE & CO.,, 


WHOLESALE DEALERS IN 


WAREHOUSE, 20, 32 anp 34 Souvrm Srxrma STREET. 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. 




















THE UNDERSIGNED OFFER TO THE TRADE THE FOLLOWING: 


MAP, PLATE AND PRINTING PAPERS. 
Copper Plate Paper. cp OY 

Tinted Plate Paper 

Lithograph and Map Paper... 

Sizcd and Super Calendered Pape! r. 

Card Paper 

Printing Paper of ail grades.... 

Manilla and Hardware Papers. —¥ 

Hardware and poet in rolls. 

Tympan Rolls, 24, 26, 28, 30, 86, 38, 40, 42, and 44 inch. 
Drafting Paper, in rolls, 36 and 40 inch. 

Fine Glazed Colored Papers, all sizes and weights. 
Colored Papers suitable for Posters. 


BLANK BOOK PAPERS, 
COMPRISING BEST MAKES OF THE FOLLOWING SIZES: 
Imperial........ ....-23x81, 65 Ibs. 
Sup. Royal.... .........20x28, 53 Ibs. 
eS ee: h— UC 
Medium ‘ .. 18x23. 25, 30, 32, and 36 lbs. 
Demy. ATER 22, 24, 26, and 28 Ibs. 
Extra Folio. 19x24. 24 Ibs., and 19x23, 21 Ibs. 





: various sizes and weights. 


Census. . ie .18x26, 25 Ibs. 
Check Folio 17% x243¢, 18 and 20 Ibs. 
Folio. . : ws ceee ees TTXR2, 12, 14, 16, 18, 20, 22, and 24 Ibs. 
Crown.......- ...... 15x19, 20, and 22 Ibs. 
Flat Cap ; x17. 12. 14, 16, and 18 Ibs. 
> dan weeenee . 12 and 13 Ibs. 
.12x15, 9 Tbs. 


CAP, LETTER, NOTE, AND BLOTTING PAPERS, &c. 


Folded Cap, plain and ruled, various weights. 
Flat and Folded Quarto Post, plain and ruled, various weights. 
Folded Note, plain and ruled, various weights. 
Packet and Commercial Post, plain. 
Packet Note, plain and ruled. 
Engine Sized Papers, 1734 x28, 30 Ibs. 
16x26, 20, 22, 24, and 26 Ibs. 
17x22, 17 Ibs. 
Enve ele: P ‘aper, 20x25, 18, 20, 22, 24, 25, 30, 35, and 40 lbs. 
Blotting Paper, 19x24, 40, 60, 70, 80, 100, and 120 Ibs. 
Tissne Paper, white and colored. 
Bond Papers, various sizes. 
Press Boards, 26x40, 24x38, and 24 by 29. 


TRUNK BOARDS, TAR BINDERS’ BOARDS, BONNET BOARDS, STRAW BOARDS, SOFT BINDERS’ BOARDS. 


PAPER MAKERS’ MATERIALS—Imported and Domestic Rags, Bleaching Salts, Wire Cloths, Feltings, Ultramarine. 


Papers made to Order at Short Notice, at our Wissahickon and Hanwell Mills. 


CHARLES MACARCE & CO. 
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